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From the Saturday Review. 
EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


Mr. Pococr’s revised edition of Burnet 
has set us thinking once more about that in- 
exhaustible subject of thought, the great 
changes of the sixteenth century. Among 
the various steps of those changes, the reign 
of Edward the Sixth runs perhaps some 
chance of being overlooked beside the more 
exciting careers of his father and sisters. 
Edward himself, the English Josiah, is a 
favourite Protestant saint; on the other 
hand, his reign, as a reign, is one of the 
least satisfactory in our history. Politically, 


‘there is nothing to be said for it; it is a 


pene of disgrace abroad and of confusion at 
nome. It is a time which makes us under- 
stand that there was a better side to Henry 
the Eighth, when we see what things came 
to when they fell into the hands of men who 
were quite capable of imitating any of 
Henry’s crimes, but who altogether lacked 
his greater qualities. Henry had in him, 
after all, an element of honesty and straight- 
forwardness, which sets him as high above 
the low cunning of Northumberland as his 
determined vigour sets him above the weak- 
ness and vanity of Somerset. The whole 
six years were a wretched time, unrelieved 
by a single gleam of national glory, unless 
any one is determined to see national glory 
in the useless devastation of Scotland and 
the useless slaughter of Pinkie-cleugh. If 
we look at the time ecclesiastically, it is 
hardly more satisfactory. Tothe Romanist 
the ecclesiastical changes under Edward are 
of course odious, while they hardly went 
far enough completely to satisfy the extreme 
Protestant. From the strictly Anglican 
point of view, it is areign which began well 
and ended ill. The First Book of King 
Edward is the idol of the High Churchman, 
the exact medium between the Pope on the 
one hand and the Puritan on theother. The 
Second Book is a step in the downward 
course, the fruit of leaving our own insular 
wisdom to listen to the perverse counsels of 
meddling foreigners. Anyhow it is certain 
that the existing Church of England is es- 
sentially the Church of Elizabeth, and it is 
certain that the Church of Elizabeth was 
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something quite different from what the 
Church of England was tending to in tht 
latter days of Edward. Then people are 
apt to forget that church-robbery went on 
through the whole reign of Edward, and in 
a still more odious form than that in which 
it had gone on in the days of Henry. 
Henry did his sacrilege, like everything else, 
in a grand way ; Somerset and Northumber- 
land did theirs in a paltry way. For the 
monasteries to undergo a sweeping reform, 
and for large portions of their wealth to be 
transferred to other uses, was the necessary 
dictate of sound policy, even if no changes 
of a strictly theological kind were to follow. 
Had Henry carried out in their fulness those 
schemes of which he only carried out a 
small portion, there can be little doubt that 
the Church would have been as distinct a 
gainer as the State. A large foundation of 
Bishoprics and Colleges was designed by a 
prince who was rapacious with one hand 
and liberal with the cther, and it was doubt- 
less owing to his being beset by men who 
shared his rapacity, but not his liberality, 
that only so small a portion of his scheme 
was accomplished. But Somerset and North- 
umberland sought nothing but their own en- 
richment. No prey was too small for them, 
as no prey was toosacred for them. Henry 
spared Peterborough for the sake of his out- 
cast wife, and Westminister for the sake of 
his royal ancestors. Somerset deprived West- 
minster of its Bishop, and contemplated 
the destruction of the Minster itself. Prob- 
ably in no generation before or after would 
any Englishman have entertained such an 
idea for a moment. Henry seized Abbeys 
and hanged their Abbots if they refused to 
surrender. This was doing business in an 
imperial sort of fashion. But the counsellors 
of Edward were always nibbling at smaller 
game. The Abbeys were gone, but scattered 
up and down the land there remained a 
number of Colleges and Hospitals — founda- 
tions for the relief of aged persons or for 
the more solemn performance of divine 
worship in this or that parish church. Hen- 
ry had received Parliamentary authority to 
deal with these foundations, but he had ex- 
ercised it very sparingly. Somerset came 
down upon them with aswoop. Then came 
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the systematic bullying of Bishops into ille- 

al surrenders of their estates — a practice 
which Elizabeth found too profitable to give 
up, but which she had the grace to legalize 
and in most cases to salve over by some pre- 
tended equivalent. Henry had hanged the 
Abbot of Glastonbury and granted the 
Abbey to his brother-in-law. But this was 
not enough for my Lord Protector, till he 
had frightened the neighbouring Bishop into 
surrendering his palace and the most valua- 
ble of his manors, and had, with a singular | 





scruple in favour of legality, got an Act of| 


and which may fairly be set against many 
of the mischiefs and disgraces of his reign. 
For this at least the memory of Edward is 
worthy of that personal honour in which his 
advisers are entitled to no share at all. 

Our truest picture of Edward is to be 
found in the Journal still extant in his own 
own hand, and which Burnet printed in his 
collection. It gives us the picture of a boy 
of an unhealthy precocity of mind, clever 
by nature and brought up in a kind of hot- 
bed of education. He had been trained to 
be a king in days when to be a king meant 


Parliament to alienate the estates of the | really to govern, and at nine years of age 
Deanery. And when the locust and the | he was as serious about it as a privy-coun- 


caterpillar and the cankerworm and the 
palmerworm had thus crawled over monas- 
teries, colleges, and bishoprics, the parish 
churches sti!l remained. They had bells 
which might be melted into cannon; they 
had chalices which might be sold for much, 
or which, unsold, would look well on a Pro- 
tector’s sideboard ; they had copes and altar- 
cloths which might adorn a Protector’s 
couches and tables ; they had walls which, 
when convenient, might be pulled down to 
pee materials for a Protector’s palace. 
n all this there was neither worldly policy 
nor religious zeal ; it was simply avarice and 
havoc in their basest form. When a mob of 
Scotch fanatics pulled down St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, when Will Dowsing broke 
stained-glass windows and tore up monumen- 
tal brasses, they doubtless honestly believed 
that they were doing God service; but Som- 
erset and Northumberland sought neither 
God's honour nor man’s profit, but simply 
the filling of their own coffers. All this 
went on during the whole reign of Edward, 
and under Elizabeth it re-appeared only in 
a very mitigated form. 

Now how far had Edward personally any 
share in either the evil or the 
there was any good—of his reign? It is 
clear that the two must stand together. We 
may, if we please, say that a boy of his age 
could not be responsible for either, or we 
may, if we please, make him responsible for 
both. But it is not fair, without distinct 
evidence in each particular case, to acquit 
him of all the evil and to reckon all the 
good to his personal credit. In one case 
there does seem to be such distinct evidence ; 
the foundation of the Grammar-schools, 
which were to a great extent endowed out 
of the revenues of the suppressed Colleges, 
does seem to have been Eulward’s own act 
and deed. It was a form of munificence 
which was most natural to occur to a boy- 
king who loved his books; it was one which 
has borne lasting and most profitable fruit, 


good — if 


cillor of seventy. The puzzling Homeric 
sag about the évvéwpoc Bacideig seems to 

ave been designed specially for him.» We 
feel sure that from the day when, in his 
sizth year, the two well learned men, “ Mr. 
doctour Cox and John Chicke Mr. of art,” 
began “to bring him up in learning of 
tongues, of the scripture, of philosophy, and 
of all liberal sciences,” his whole mind was 
full of the Pope and the Emperor, the affairs 
of the realm and the reformation of the 
Church. Whether he had any influence on 
affairs or not, he certainly watched every 
thing that happened with an eye preternat- 
urally keen for such a child. No wonder 
that such premature exertion of mind soon 
wore out a naturally feeble body. There is 
no distinct evidence that Northumberland 
poisoned him, but, if he did, we cannot 
fancy that he deprived him of many years 
of life. 

One thing strikes one throughout the whole 
journal — namely, its strangely unimpassioned 
character, so utterly unlike childish and youthful 
compositions in general. Either the boy was 
absolutely without fecling, or he thought it un- 
kingly to express any sort of feeling. Was he 
not moved in any way by the exetution of two 
uncles, one through the agency of the other — 
two uncles who, whatever their crimes, had not 
been personally unkind to him? It is not 
enough to say, with Mr. Froude, that he thought 
them guilty. An ingenuous boy who thought 
his nearest kinsmen guilty would surely feel 
some painful emotion at the thought. But Ed- 
ward, if he felt any, expresses none, and that 
in a Journal which is by no means meagre, but 
which goes very much into detail. So, again, 
the burning of Joan Bocher, into which the 
prevalent Protestant legend makes him over- 
persuaded by Cranmer, is recorded by him in 
the most matter-of-fact way in the world. He 
clearly had no more objection to burning people 
than his father and sister; like Mr. Froude, he 





only differed from them as to who were the proper 
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people to burn. He had clearly a high idea 
of his own kingly dignity and greatness, and a 
firm conviction that the final cause of “ Church 
stuff” was to fillthe King’s pocket and to adorn 
the King’s house. He kept a keen look-out 
after the smallest and meanest sources of reve- 
nue, and he entered into puzzling speculations 
about the coinage which we will leave to pro- 
fessed financiers to examine. 

Altogether it seems plain that Edward 
had the true Tudor spirit in him, a spirit 
which his education would certainly tend 
rather to foster than to subdue. Had he 
lived really to reign, and had he enjoyed 
health to act tor himself, we can well believe 
that his rule would have been as imperious 
as that of Henry or Elizabeth. He would 
probably have stuck to business from the 
very beginning, and not have wasted much 
time upon the sports and pageants which 
were the delight of the early years of his 
father. Sometimes, to be sure, he conde- 
scends to mention such things. He tells us, 
in a strain as cool as if he were recording 
the beheading of an uncle or the burning 
of a heretic, of the bearbaitings with which 
the French ambassadors were regaled, and 
of a still beastlier sport which graced the 
marriage of Robert Dudley and Amy Rob- 
sart: —“ After which marriage there were 
certain gentlemen which did strive who 
should first take away a goose’s head which 
was hanged alive on two cross-posts.” At 
another time, “a challenge was made by 
me that I, with sixteen of my chamber, 
should run at base, shoot, and run at ring, 
with any seventeen of my servants gentlemen 
in the court.” “ The first day of the chal- 
lenge at base, or running, the King won.” 
Two days after, “ I lost the challenge shoot- 
ing at rounds, and won at rovers.” 

ir. Froude, as his readers doubtless know, 
has made large use of this Journal. It may 
therefore be as well to mention that the 
grearter part of his quotations from it are 
inaccurate. We have tested him not only 
by Mr. Pocock, whose text we feel sure ac- 
curately represents the original manuscript, 
but to which Mr. Froude of course could not 
refer, but also by the first folio edition of Bur- 
net. And we find some mistake or other, 
great or small in nearly every extract. Mr. 
Froude not only torments us with that vague 
sort of reference which is the scholar’s abhor- 
rence, but when the passage is got at, we 
find him pursued by an incapacity, like that 
of a Frenchman, for copying a plain piece of 
print without some error or other. For in- 
stance, in Froude v. 237, we find, within in- 
verted commas, as;an extract from the 
Journal, “ the lords fearing the rage of the 


people, so little quieted.” The real words 
are “so lately quieted,” making quite anoth- 
er sense. A little way on (p. 256) “ bolts 
and bars” become “bolts and locks.” “ A 
sum of money” in p. 273 should be “ a some 
money,” but the mistake here is Burnet’s 
and not Froude’s. But in the same extract, 
where. Edward says that Beaumont “ did 
buy land with my money,” Mr. Froude 
makes nonsense of it by turning it into 
“ buy land with my own money.” In p. 282 
again, the grammatical inaccuracy “to 
any should” is King Edward’s own; but © 
Edward wrote, and Burnet copied, “ Yorke, 
master of one of the mints at the Tower.” 
That there should be more than one mint at 
the Tower was a fact that Mr. Froude 
might have been reasonably called on to 
explain, but he found it much easier to get 
rid of it altogether by changing the difficult 
words into “ Master ofthe Mint at the Tow- 
er,” with all the dignity of official capitals. 
Edward records the marriage of “ Lord 
Lisle, the Earl of Warwick’s son,” and of 
“Sir Robert Dudley, third son to the Earl 
of Warwick.” Mr. Froude, incapable of at- 
tending to such small matters, calls them 
“ Lord Ambrose Dudley” and “ Lord Rob- 
ert Dudley” respectively. In p. 339 (a 
page in which Mr. Froude confounds Gar- 
diner and Goodrich) among the “ garnish 
of vessels out of Church stuff” we read of 
“reliques of Plessay.” What are “ reliques 
of r saole ”? We do not know, but it is¢ 
Mr. Froude’s business to tell us, and not to 
get rid of the question by leaving the words 
“of Plessay” out. In the next page, the 
phrase, very characteristic of a young Tudor, 
“on my frontier at Calais” is softened into 
“over the frontier.” In p. 373 a “ base 
company ” should be a “ bare company,” and 
so on—a blunder wherever a blunder 
could be made room for. 





From the Spectator, 
VISCOUNT MILTON AND DR. CHEADLE’S, 
TRAVELS.* 

THE modern facilities for locomotion. are- 
gradually restricting the limits within which. 
the perilous poetry of travel in the okder 
sense remains possible—Alpine tourism being 
to real travel what Blondinism is to gymnas- 
tics. As the excursion trip and the dilet- 
tante traveller are able to penetrate further, 
with regulation comfort, and without more 
than the regulation risk, so the halo through 


* The North-West Passage by Land. By Vis- 
count Milton and Dr. Cheadle. London: Cassell, 





Petter, and Galpin. 
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which the more impenetrable districts of the | or comparatively unknown, to modern Eu- 
globe were viewed is beginning to fade away, | ropeans. 
and countries and nations, from which even ‘o this latter class both Viscount Milton’s 
in the present day no man who visits them| and Mr. Palgrave’s travels belong, and it 
can be sure to return, have lost much of their | would be interesting to analyze the relative 
imaginative charm in the mind of the aver-| degrees of romance which attach to the 
age reader, standing out, as they seem to do, achievements of either. If Mr. Palgrave 
naked and unadorned, like the sharp naked | was in perpetual danger of dying of thirst 
hills under a southern sky. This phase of | and having his head cut off in the east, Vis- 
feeling is, however, as much founded on il- | count Milton and Dr. Cheadle were in al- 
lusion as that which it succeeds, the appar-|ternate danger of being eaten and having 
ent clearness of the forms only beguiling the | nothing to eat in the west, not to mention 
‘distant spectator into the belief that what he | the danger of assassination at the hands of 
sees is really as it looks, whereas in truth | Sioux Indians. Mr. Palgrave introduces us 
the details are hidden by distance in the one | to old civilizations, august with age, yet in- 
case even more than they were by the inter- | vested to him and us with all the freshness 
vening mist in the other. It is only when | of absolute youth, but what he saw is more 
he attempts to get nearer, when he is helped | likely to fascinate the mature than the young, 
by the telescopic view of a fellow traveller, | the historical student and_ political philoso- 
that he awakes to the hidden reality—reality | pher than the general reader Vircount 
all the better concealed because of the ap-| Milton and Dr. Cheadle’s rambles in the 
parent distinctness of the object seen. And} forest, however deeply they may interest 
if by the magic of another’s eyes whole tracts | grown-up men, will take a = he in the cor- 
of the globe, hitherto vacantly stereotyped in | ner of tlie boy’s own heart where the Rob- 
our minds, suddenly blossom into unexpected | inson Crusoes, the Swiss Family Robinsons, 
life, the romance is all the greater from the | the Mungo Parks have an abiding home — 
excess of the surprise. Behind a curtain | perhaps one of the safest and most abiding 
we may expect to find anything the imagin- | nooks in the temple of posthumous fame in 
ation is pleased to suggest. When the un-| which any book can be lodged. So true it 
curtained wall suddenly breaks into life, the | is that fiction is often less strange than truth, 
sensation is rather one of miracle than of that Robinson Crusoe’s imaginary hardships 
merely gratified curiosity. Of course the| are as nothing to those endured by Lord 
possible number of such unexpected revela- | Milton and Dr. Cheadle. Their journey 
tions must necessarily diminish from year to| down the Red River, over some four hun- 
year, the more so as the exploring instinct | dred miles, in canoes, not by any means the 
of the Teutonic, and especially the British, | most hazardous they performed, is one of the 
race seems as strong as ever, and all the | most romantic we remember to have read, 
supposed enervating influences of a civiliza-| more in tune with the tales of crusading pil- 
tion, whose British talisman is comfort, have | grims than of nineteenth-century gentle- 
failed to hinder even the more delicate sons| men. Three men and a dog for sixteen 
of modern refinement from affronting even | days occupied two cranky canoes, perpetual- 
the greatest perils of foreign travel. When | ly in need of caulking. They started from 
a literary man of delicate literary refine-| Georgetown for Fort Garry (500 miles), 
ment, when an_ English viscount bred to a| with twenty pounds of flour, twenty pounds 
viscount’s ease, and an English medical man | of pemmican, ten pounds of salt pork, some 
and member of an English university, take | grease, tinder and matches, a small quantity 
their lives in their hands and travel east and | of tea, salt, and tobacco, and'plenty of am- 
west very much as the crow flies, and all| munition; a tin kettle and a frying pan, 
within the space of two or three years, fast | some blankets and a waterproof sheet, a 
upon the Spekes, the Burtons, the Du Chail- | small axe, and a gun and hunting knife 
lus, it is clear that the roving spirit of dis-| apiece. Lord Milton and the dog (Rover 
covery rules stronger than ever, and that in| by name, a treasure of genius and pluck) 


theory at least the uninspected parts of the | occupied the smaller canoe, while a Mr.’ 


world must grow less and less. In practice, | 


however, enough remains to fillip the won- 
der of some generations to come, and it may 

robably be long ere it will be no longer possi- 

le to divide books of travel into narratives 
of purely personal impressions regarding 
countries known to the bulk of readers, and 
new records of countries hitherto unknown, 





Treemiss and Dr. Cheadle “ navigated” the 
larger one. The first day and night passed 
merrily enough, and very well described 
they are. But the next morning Lord Mil- 
ton’s arms were so blistered with paddling in 
the sun that he was disabled for several days, 
and his canoe was towed along by the other 
twomen. A week after they left George- 
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town their provisions fell short, and the 
pemmican proving worthless fell to the treas- 
ure of adog. Henceforward wild-duck and 
fowl shooting became something more than 
a sporting entertainment. Hunger had tak- 
en the place of gastronomy. And the inter- 
est with which the reader joins in the chase 
after young geese, “ ane full grown and 
feathered, but not able to fly,” is almost pa- 
thetically dramatic. Three men and a dog, 
with hungry stomachs, and in no temper to 
trifle, paddling furiously on a wild American 
river in two canoes after young geese, very 
succulent, but equally indispensable whether 
succulent or dry, is an idyllic picture which 
throws a funny gleam on the fat sport of a 
turnip battue, and also upon the true pleas- 
ures and pains of savage life. Then follows a 
description of a “riband” storm following 
the course of the river, for the singular force 
and simplicity of which the authors deserve 
very great credit. We wish we could quote 
it, but we must hurry on. Their canoes were 
flooded with the torrents of rain —they sat 
a night long in arising hip-bath — it became 
doubtful if their small craft would float till 
daybreak — the rain beat upon them — they 
shivered from head to foot — their teeth chat- 
tered, and their hands were so numbed that 
they could scarcely grasp their paddles, — 
nor dare they take a moment’s rest in their 
watch to keep clear of snags and rocks, re- 
vealed to them from time to time by appall- 
ing flashes of lightning, illuminating the 
river for an instant, and leaving them 
ee in more’ appalling darkness. Day 
roke at last, and they climbed on a muddy 
bank, landed their canoes, wrapped them- 
selves in their dripping blankets, and, utterly 
weary and worn out, slept long and soundly. 
This is only one little episode in the epi- 
sode itself of the sixteen days’ canoe- 
ing, which is, after all, only introduc- 
tory tothe main purport of the book. Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle having under- 
taken to explere the most direct route 
through British territory to the gold regions 
of Cariboo and the unknown country on the 
western flank of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of the sources of the north 
branch of the Thompson River, were prac- 
tically only at the starting-point of their 
true expedition when they got to Fort Gar- 
ry. Finding, when they reached this prelim- 
inary stage, that it was already too late in 
the season to attempt crossing the mountains 
before winter, they decided to travel west- 
ward to some convenient point on the river 
Saskatchewan, and winter there, in readi- 


ness to go forward across the mountains the |. 


ollowing sum mer. After some hesitation they 




















ultimately selected a spot about half-way be- 
tween Red River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, called by the Indians “ La Belle Pra- 
rie,” a lovely patch of two hundred acres, 
“surrounded by low, wooded hills, and on 
one side a lake, winding with many an inlet 
amongst the hills and into the plain.” How 
they built their log hut here, far away from 
human habitation, how they-only just com- 
pleted it before winter fell on them like an 
avalanche, how they lived with their dogs 
the wild life of Indian trappers, and often- 
times very nearly perished of hunger and 
cold, will soon be read by every schoolboy 
in England. The buffalo-hunting is described 
with the zest of exact truth,—the nervous 
anxiety, the immense but smothered expec- 
tation, the danger, the necessities of actual 
subsistence, all these, coupled with the sim- 
ple reality of the description and the total 
absence of sensation writing, are features 
which will make the North-West Passage by 
Land one of the most popular English books 
of travel. At the same time it is as hard a 
book to review as would be Robinson Crusoe 
itself. It is almost impossible to analyze its 
contents. All the incidents follow one an- 
other link by link in such a manner that it 
is difficult to mention them without recount- 
ing the whole book. But here, for instance, 
is one example of the life they lead : — 


“Onthe 11th of March, as we were sitting in 
the hut talking to two young Indians who had 
just arrived from the plains with a message from 
Gaytchi Mohkamarnu, to the effect, that he would 
be compelled by hunger to eat the meat we had 
left in cache if we did not fetch it immediately, 
the door opened and in walked La Ronde — os 
Indian half-breed who accompanied them.] He 
was very emaciated, and appeared feeble and 
worn out. Bruneau arrived soon after in a dog 
sleigh, on which were a pemmican, a sack of 
flour, a small chest of tea, and above all letters 
from home. How eagerly we seized them, and 
how often we read and re-read them, need 
hardly be told. We made a feast in honor of 
the arrival ; pancakes were fried in profusion, 
and kettleful after kettleful of tea prepared. The 
latter we had not~-tasted for many days, the 
former not for weeks. We sat up until long 
after midnight, listening to La Ronde’s account 
of his journey and the news from Red River. 
They had accomplished the journey of 600 miles 
to Fort Garry in twenty-three days, and after a 
week’s rest set out on their return on the last 
day of January. This and the Ist of February 
were the two days on which Cheadle and Isbister 
travelled frém Carlton, the period of greatest 
cold, when there were seventy degrees of frost.” 


All the details which follow are interest- 
ing, but one touch is peculiarly graphic : — 
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“We found,” say the authors, “ to our sur- 
prise, that we had somehow or other con- 
trived to manufacture three days since our 
last visit to the Fort, six weeks before. By 
our reckoning we made the day of their return 
Saturday, the 14th of March, whereas it 
proves to be Wednesday, the 11th,” — a little 
fact which leaves a vivid impression behind 
of how soon civilization might under certain 
circumstances die from the face of the 
world. 

On the re-appearance of the thaw our 
travellers prepared to push on through the 
second half of their expedition, but they 
had “to find the horses” —a very expres- 
sive phrase. “The horses” had been 
turned loose at the commencement of win- 
ter, and had trailed eight or ten miles 
away. To the great astonishment of their 
owners, they were, when found, “ perfect 
balls of fat.” Yet they had lived without 
shelter on such grass as they could scrape 
at through the snow. So nutritious, it 
seems, is prairie grass, that “the milch cows 
and draught oxen at Red River and in 
Minnesota, feeding on grass alone, were 
generally in nearly as fine condition as the 
stall-fed cattle of the Baker-Street Show.” 
On the 3rd of April, not without regret, 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle turned their 
backs upon La Belle Prairie and set out 
for Edmonton, across a country of “the 
usual rich character, mingled woods, rolling 
praries, and lakes and streams,” along the 
course of the Saskatchewan, which appears 
to flow in one of the most fertile and glori- 
ous valleys in the world. It is melancholy 
to think that the vanities of the fur trade 
should for so many years have practically 
helped to shut out mankind from a district 
capable of sustaining a flourishing nation 
of thirty millions of souls. Starting from 
Edmonton, the most important establish- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
Saskatchewan district, the travellers, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of local 
connoisseurs, determined to try their for- 
tune over Yellow Head Pass, following the 
emigrants’ trail as far as may seem desira- 
ble, but trusting to their imperfect maps 
and the sagacity of their men to reach 
either Cariboo or Fort Kamloops, at the 
grand fork of the Thompson. They caleu- 
lated that they could not reach any post in 
British Columbia under a journey of seven 
or eight hundred miles, which they thought 
might take them fifty days to accomplish at 
the outside. For this their provisions com- 
prised two sacks of flour, of a hundred 
pounds each; four bags of pemmican, of 


ninety pounds each; tea, salt, and tobacco- 
Their company comprised seven persons, 
and they had twelve horses, six of which 
carried packs. 

On this eventful journey they repeatedly 
lost their trail, and finally had to cut their 
way through a primeval forest, while the 
very Indians who accompanied them de- 
spaired of life. Their provisions dying out, 
they had to feed on one of their own horses. 
The expedition lasted not fifty days, as 
they er but nearly ninety. At the 
end of August they reached Fort Kamloops 
in the following condition : — “ Our clothes 
were in tatters, the legs of Milton’s trousers 
torn off above the knees, Cheadle’s in rib- 
bons; our feet covered only by the shreds 
of moccassins; our faces gaunt, haggard, 
and unshaven; our hair long, unkempt, 
and matted; and we had no means of 
proving our identity.” There they washed, 
and dressed, and ate, and drank, and the 
rhapsody about their eating and drinking 
is quite pathetico-comically Homeric. They 
hear for the first time the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales. “ Bless me! how delight- 
ful! is it possible ? but, oh Cheadle! what 
a mutton chop!” They hear of the Polish 





insurrection. “Very sad, but, oh Milton! 
what a rice pudding!” With mutton 
chops, potatoes, bread, butter, milk, rice 

udding, tea, sugar,—“ contrast dried 
ommee and water, or martens, or noth- 
ing at all.” “The height of happiness,” 
cry the two travellers, “ the height of hap- 
piness is eating and drinking! Talk not to 
us of intellectual raptures, —the mouth 
and stomach are the doors by which enters 
true delight,” — a sentiment which in such 
mouths sounds as delightfully fresh and in- 
nocent as the confessions of sweet infancy 
respecting the bfiss of toffy and the artistic 
beauties of plum-pudding. Men who peril 
their lives to add to the substantial knowl- 
edge of the world may be permitted to 
extol a mutton chop and a rice pudding 
in batrachomyomachian language. 

The net result of Viscount Milton and 
Dr. Cheadle’s book may be stated in a sen- 
tence. “ Millions of money and hundreds 
of lives have been lost in the search for a 
North-West Passage by Sea. Discovered 
at last, it has proved useless. The North- 
West Passage by Land is the real highway 
to the Pacific.” This is the passage they 
have discovered, thereby connecting the 
apparently inexhaustible soil of the Sas- 
katchewan with the apparently inexhausti- 
ble minerals of British Columbia. 
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PART VIII.— CHAPTER XXVII. 


Miss MARJORIBANKs’s mind had scarcely 
subsided out of the first exhilarating sense 
of a great many things to do, and a truly 
important mission in hand, when little Rose 
Lake sought her with that confession of 
family troubles, and prayer for counsel and 
aid in the extremity, which opened a new 
way and mode of working to Lucilla. Rose 
was proud, poor little soul, not only of her 
exceptional position, and that of her family, 
as a family of artists, but also with a con- 
stitutional and individual pride as one of the 
natural conservators of the domestic hon- 
our, who would rather have died than have 
heard the Lakes lightly spoken of, or up- 
braided with debt or indecorum, or any oth- 
ercrime. She had been silent as long as 
she could about Barbara’s shortcomings, 
jealously concealing them from all the world, 
and attacking them with a violence which 
made her big elder sister, who was twice as 
big and six times as strong as she, tremble 
before her when they were alone. But little 
Rose had at length found things come to a 
point beyond which her experience did not 
go. When Barbara began to have secret 
meetings with a man whose presence nobody 
was aware of, and who did not come openly 
to the house to seek her — and persevered, 
in spite of all remonstrauces, in this clandes- 
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the state of mental exhilaration and excite- 
ment naturally consequent upon having a 
very important piece of work in hand. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Rose; 
“T made up my mind I never would say a 
word to any one. It is so strange that she 
should have no proper pride ! but you know, 
Lucilla, it is dreadful to think if anything 
should come of it! though I am sure I 
don’t know what ould come of it; but they 
might run away, or something; and then 
people are so fond of talking. I thought 
for a long time, if I only knew some nice 
old lady; but then I don’t suppose there 
are any nice old ladies in Carlingford,” ad- 
ded the Preraphaelist, with a sigh. 

“ Oh, you little monster!” cried Lucilla, 
“there is Mrs. Chiley, the dearest old — ; 
but never mind, make haste and tell me all 
the same.” 

“Lucilla,” said Rose, solemnly, “ we are 
| not great people like you; we are not rich, 
| nor able to have all we like, and everybody 

to visit us; but, all the same, we have our 

Pride. The honour of a family is just as 
precious whether people live,” said the 
young artist, with a certain severity, “in 
Grove Street or in Grange Lane.” 

This exordium had its natural effect upon 
Miss Marjoribanks ; her imagination a 
forward a long way beyond the reality 
which her companion talked ofso solemnly, 











| 
| 
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tine career — Rose could not tell what more | and she changed colour a little, as even a 
todo. A vague instinct of greater evil be-| woman of her experience might be excused 
hind impelled her to some action, and shame | for doing in the presence of something terri- 
and pride combined at the same time to/| ble and disastrous’so near at hand. 

keep her silent. She could not speak to| “I wish you would not frighten me,” said 
her father, because the poor man lost his | Lucilla; “I am very sorry for you, you 





head straightway, and made piteous ap- 
peals to her not to make a fuss, and threw 
the burden back again upon her with a 
double weight ; and besides, he was only a 
man, though he was her father, and Rose 
had the pride of'a woman in addition to her 
otber prides. In these painful cireumstan- 
ces, it occurred to her to consult Lucilla, 
who had been, as has been recounted in an 
early part of this history, a great authority 
at Mount Pleasant, where her heroic belief 
in herself led, as was natural, others to be- 
lieve in her. And then Miss Marjoribanks 
was one of the people who keep counsel ; 
and Rose felt, besides, that Lucilla had been 
injured, and had not revenged herself, and 
that to put confidence in her would be, toa 
certain extent, to make up for the offence. 
All these motives, combined with an intoler- 
able sense of having upon her shoulders a 
burden greater than she could bear, drove 
the young artist at last to Grange Lane, 
where Lucilla, as we have said, was still in 


| dear little Rose. You are only a baby your- 


self, and ought not to have any bother. 
Tell me all about it, there’s a dear.” 

But these soothing tones were too much 
for Rosa’s composure. She cried, and her 
cheeks flushed, and her dewy eyes enlarged 
and lightened when they had thrown off a 
little part of their oppression in the form of 
those hot salt tears. Miss Marjoribanks had 
never seen her look so pretty, and said so 
to herself, witha momentary and perfectly 
disinterested regret that there was “ no- 
body” to see her —a regret which proba- 
bly changed its character before Rose left 
the house. But in the mean time Lucilla 
| soothed her and kissed her, and took off her 
| hat and shed her pretty curls off her fore- 
head. These curls were not by any means 
so strong and vehement in their twist as 
Miss Marjoribanks’s own, but hung loosely 
and softly with the “ sweet neglect” of the 
poet. “ You would look very nice if you 
would take a little pains,” Lucilla said, in 
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her maternal way. “ You must wear your|“I thought of going and begging of him, 
hair just so on Thursday ; and now tell me if it was on my knees ” — ; 
all about it — there’s a dear.” ‘“‘ My dear,” said Lucilla, with great seri- 
“Lucilla, you know,” said Rose, drying | ousness, “ if you did, I think it is most likely 
her tears, “she has taken to going out in | he would fall in love with you, and that 
the evening, and I am sure she meets him! would not mend the matter; and I am sure 
every night. I can’t bea spy on her, what-| Barbara would give you poison. I will tell 
ever she does, and I can’t lock her up, you | you what we must do. I would not do it 
know, or lock the door, or anything like | for everybody ; but you know I was always 
that. Iam not her mother,” said the poor| very fond of you, you dear little Rose. 
little sister, pathetically, with a regretful | You shall ask me for to-morrow evening to 
sob. “And then she has taken to make | come to tea.” 
herself nice before she goes out. I don’t}. “'Tocome to tea!” echoed poor Rose, in 
think she ever cared much for being nice | dismay. She had been waiting for Lucilla’s 
— not for home, you know ; but now she has | advice with a great deal of anxiety ; but at 
(pee collars and gloves and things, and | the present moment it would be vain to 
can’t tell where she gets them,” cried | conceal that the proposed expedient seemed 
Rose, her eyes lighting up passionately.| to her altogether inadequate for the emer- 
“ She has nomoney to spend on such things. | gency. The light went out of her face as 
Lucilla, I should die if I thought she would | she opened her eyes wide and fixed them 
accept them from him.” | on Lucilla; and for one moment, one des- 
“You dear old Rose, you don’t know | perate moment, Rose was disloyal, and lost 
what you are saying,” said the experienced | faith in the only person who could help 
Lucilla ; “ most likely, if she meets a gen- | her; which, perhaps, under the cireumstan- 


tleman, she is engaged to him; and they | ces, was not a thing to cause much sur- 


always give people presents, you know. If! prise. 
you would only tell me who it is.” “ My dear, you may be sure I would) not 
“Lucilla, do not trifle with me,” said | propose it, if I did not feel it was the best 
Rose; “ it is much too serious for that —| thing to do,” said Lucilla, with great grav- 
engaged without papa knowing of it, nor | ity. “ It happens precisely that I want to 
me! You know very well that would be no | see Mr. Cavendish, and if he is at home he 
engagement. I sometimes think she.is—is | never shows himself, and I have been won- 
—fond of him,” said the reverent little | dering how I could find him. Ishall make 
maiden, whose voice changed and softened him walk home with me,” said Miss Mar- 
under the influence of that supposition ;| joribanks, “so you need not be uneasy, 
“and then again I think it is only because | Rose, about the trouble I am taking. I am 
he is rich,” she went on, with new vehem-/ doing it to serve myselfas well as you. We 
ence. “ Oh, Lucilla, if you only knew how | shall say eight o'clock, if that is not too 








dreadful it was to have such thoughts —| late.” 


and there is nobody to take care of her but 
me! Papa cannot be worried, for that 
would react upon everything. An artist is 
not just like other people. It is everybody’s 
duty to leave him undisturbed; and then, 
you know, he is only a man, and does not 
understand; and if she won’t pay any at- 
tention to me when I speak to her, oh, Lu- 
cilla, tell me, what canI do?” — 

“Let me think,” said Lucilla, gravely. 
“ ¥ou know I can’t tell all in a moment. 
It is Mr. Cavendish, I suppose, though you 
won't say so. Now just wait a moment, and 
let me think.” 

“Tonce thought of going to him,” said 
Rose ; “ perhaps he might be generous, and 
go away. An artist can do many things 
that other people can’t do. We have an 
exceptional position,” the Preraphaelist went 
on, faltering a little, and not feeling quite 
so sure of the fact on that special occasion. 





“ But, Lucilla,” said Rose, with con- 
sternation ; and then she stopped short, and 
could not tell what more to say. 

“You don’t understand it?” said Miss 
Marjoribanks ; “I don’t think. it was to be 
expected that you should understand it. 
A little thing like you has no way of know- 
ing the world. When Barbara knows I am 
there, she will be sure to bring him to the 
very door; she will want me to see that he 
is with her; and you may leave the rest to 
me,” said Lucilla. “For my part, I have 
something very particular to say to Mr. Cav- 
endish. It is my luck,” Miss Marjoribanks 
added, “for I could not think how to get to 
see him. At eight o’clock to-morrow even- 


“ Yes,” said Rose; but perhaps it was 
still doubtful how far she understood the 
mode of operations proposed. Lucilla’s 
prompt and facile genius was too much for 
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the young artist, and there was, as she her- 
self would have said, an entire want of 
“ keeping ” between her own sense of the 
position, tragical and desperate as that was, 
and any state of matters which could be 
ameliorated by the fact of Miss Marjori- 
banks coming to tea. It had been Rose’s 
only hope, and now it seemed all at once to 
fail her; and yet, at the same time, that 
instinctive faith in Lucilla which came natu- 
rally to every one under her influence strug- 
gled against reason in Rose’s heart. Her 
red soft lips fell apart with the hurried 
breath of wonder and doubt; her eyes, 
still expanded, and clearer than usual after 
their tears, were fixed upon Lucilla with an 
appealing, questioning look ; and it was just 
at that moment, when Rose was a great 
deal too much absorbed in her disappoint- 
ment and surprise, and lingering hope, to 
take any notice of strange sounds or sights, 
or of anybody coming, that Thomas all at 
once opened the door and showed Mrs. Cen- 
tum into the room. f. 

Now it would have mattered very little 
for Mrs. Centum — who, to be sure, knew 
Lucilla perfectly well, and would never 
have dreamed tor a moment of identify- 
ing such a trifling little person as Rose 
Lake in any way with Miss Marjoribanks; 
but then Mrs. Centum happened at that 
precise moment to be bringmg the new ar- 
rival, the stranger on whom so much de- 
pended — General Travers himself — to be 
introduced to Lucilla; and it was not the 
fault either of Rose or the General if it was 
on the young mistress of the Female School 
of Design that the warrior’s first glance fell. 
Naturally the conversation had run upon 
Miss Marjoribanks on the past evening, for 
Mrs. Centum was full of the enthusiasm 
and excitement incident to that paté which 
Lucilla had so magnanimously enabled her 
to produce. “Is she pretty?” General 
Travers had demanded, as was to be ex- 
pected. ‘“ We—ll,” Mrs. Centum had re- 
plied, and made a long pause— “ would 
you call Lucilla pretty, Charles?” and 
Charles had been equally dubious in his 

“response ; for, to be sure, it was a derelic- 
tion from Miss Marjoribanks’s dignity to 
call her pretty, whichis a trifling sort of 
qualification. But when the General enter- 
ed the drawing-room, which might be called 
the centre of Carlingford, and saw before 
him that little dewy face, full of clouds 
and sunshine, uncertain, unquiet, open-eyed, 
with the red lips apart, and the eyes clear 
and expanded with recent tears—a face 

which gave a certain sentiment of freshness 
and fragrance to the atmosphere like the 
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quiet after a storm — he did not understand - 


what his hosts could mean. “TI call her very 
pretty,” he said, under his breath, to his 
interested and delighted chaperone; and 
we are surely justified in appealing to the 
readers of this history, as Lucilla, who was 
always reasonable, afterwards did to her- 
self, whether it could be justly said under 
all the circumstances, that either Rose or 
the General were to blame. 

The little artist got up hurriedly when 
she awoke to the fact that other visitors 
had come into the room, but she was not at 
all interested in General Travers, whom 
Rose, with the unconscious insolence of 
youth, classified in her own mind as an el- 
derly gentleman. Not that he was at all 
an elderly gentleman ; but then a man of 
forty, especially when he is a fine man 
and adequately developed for his years, has 
at the first glance no great attraction for an 
impertinent of seventeen. Rose did not go 
away without receiving another kiss from 
Lucilla, and a parting reminder. “ To- 
morrow at eight o’clock; and mind you 
leave it all to me, and don’t worry,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks ; and Rose, half ashamed, 
put on her hat and went away, without so 
much as remarking the admiration in the 
stranger’s eyes, nor the look of disappoint- 
ment with which he saw her leave the 
room. Rose thought no more of him than 
if he had been a piece of furniture; but as 
for the General, when he found himself 
obliged to turn to Lucilla and make him- 
self agreeable, the drawback of having 
thus had his admiration forestalled and 
drawn away from its legitimate object was 
such, that he did not find her at all pretty ; 
which, after all, on a first interview at 
least, is all they think about, as Miss Mar- 
joribanks herself said. 

“ We must do all we can to make Car- 
lingford agreeable to the General,” said 
Mrs Centum. ‘You know how much de- 
pends upon it, Lucilla. If we can but 
make him like the place, only think what 
an advantage to society —and we have 
such nice society in Carlingford,” said the 
injudicious woman, who did not know what 
to say. 

“Nothing very particular,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. “Ihope General Travers 
will like us; but as for the officers, I am 
not so sure. They all flirt, you know; and 
that is almost as bad as ten nobody 
that can flirt; which is my position,” Lu- 
cilla added, with a sigh, “as long as Mr. 
Cavendish is away.” 

“Lucilla,” cried Mrs. Centum, a little 
shocked, “one would think to hear you 
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that you were the greatest coquette possi- 
ble; and on the contrary she is quite an 
example to all our young ladies, I assure 
you, General ; and as for flirting —” 

“ Dear Mrs. Centum,” said Lucilla, sweet- 
ly, “one has always to do one’s duty to so- 
ciety. As for me, I am different, you know. 
And I don’t mean to say that the officers 
would not be a great acquisition,” Miss 
Marjoribanks continued, with her usual po- 
liteness ; “ but then too many young people 
are the ruin of society. If we were to run 
all to dancing and that sort of thing, atter 
all the trouble one has taken” — said Lu- 
cilla. Perhaps it was not quite civil; but 
then it must be admitted, that to see a man 
look blankly in your face as if he were say- 
ing in his mind, “ Then it is only you, and 
not that pretty little thing, that is Miss 


a sensation as one is likely to meet with. 
Lucilla understood perfectly well General 
Travers’s look, and for the moment, instead 
of making herself agreeable, it was the 
contrary impulse that moved her. She 
looked at him, not blankly, as‘ he looked at 
her, but in a calmly considerate way, as 
she might have looked at Mr. Holden the 





onshire Cavendishes, you know. I don’t 
know if he had any family at all, or rela- 
tions, or that sort of thing. In most cases 
aman gets on just as well without them, 
in my opinion. I wonder if this fellow you 
are talking of is he ?” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Centum. “I hope 
you will meet him before you leave Car- 
lingford. He has a sister married here ; 
but we have always understood he was one 
of the Cavendishes. I am sure Mrs. Wood- 
burn always gives herself out for some- 
body,” she continued, thinking better of 
it, and beginning to let the interesting sus- 
picion enter her mind; for, to be sure, they 
were about of a standing, and the banker’s 
wife had sometimes felt a little sore at the 
idea that her neighbour possessed distinc- 


tha tions of family which were denied to her- 
Marjoribanks !” was about as exasperating | 


self. “It is true, none of her relations 
ever come to see her,” said Mrs. Centum, 
and she began to forget the General, and 
Lucilla’s reception of him, in this still more 
interesting subject. It was the first time 
that the authenticity of the Cavendishes 
had been attacked in Carlingford; and, to 
be sure, what is the good of having fine 
connections if they cannot be produced ? 


upholsterer, had he proposed a new kind of | While Mrs. Centum pondered a suggestion 
tapisserie to her judgment. “One would | so interesting, Lucilla, on her part, also 


be always delighted, of course, to have 
General Travers,” said Miss Marjoribanks 
“ but I am afraid the officers would not do.” 

As for Mrs. Centum, she was quite inca- 
pable of managing such a terrible crisis. 
She felt it, indeed, a little hard that it 
should be her man who was defied in this 
alarming way, while Mr. Cavendish and 
the Archdeacon, the two previous candi- 
dates, had both been received so sweetly. 
To be sure, it was his own fault ; but that 
did not mend matters. She looked from one 
to the other with a scared look, and grew 
very red, and untied her bonnet; and then, 


i 
i ‘ 


‘took advantage of the occasion, and de- 
|scended from the calm heights of dignity 
on which she had placed herself. And the 
General, who was a well-bred man, had 
got over for the moment the unlucky im- 
pression made upon him by the fresh face 
| of little Rose Lake. 

“Mr. Cavendish is very nice,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. “I am very fond of all my 
own relations, but I don’t care about other 
people’s. Of course he is one of the Cav- 
/endishes. I don’t see how he can help it, 

when that is his name. I should think it 
| was sure to be the same. We should be so 





as none of these evidences of agitation had | obliged to you if you would bring him 
any effect upon the other parties involved, | back to Carlingford. I don’t know, I am 
plunged into the heat of the conflict with-| sure, why he is so obstinate in staying 


out considering what she was about to say. 
“Lucilla, I am surprised at you,” said 


away.” 
“Perhaps somebody has been unkind to 


Mrs. Centum, “when you know how you | him,” said the General, feeling it was ex- 


have gone on about Mr. Cavendish — when 
you know what a fuss you have made, and 
how you have told everybody ” — 





pected of him. ° 
‘Tam sure J have not been unkind to 
him,” said Lucilla. “ He is such a loss to 


“By the by, who is Mr. Cavendish?” | me. It you are going to do us the pleasure 
said General ‘Travers, interposing with that | of- coming on Thursday — Oh, I am sure 


holy horror of a quarrel between women | we shall feel quite honoured, both papa and 
which is common to the inferior half of |} I—1I will show you how badly off I am. 
creation. “TI wonder if he is a fellow one | It is not a party in the least, and we don’t 


sed to meet everywhere. One never could | 


get any satisfaction who he belonged to. 
He never pretended to be one of the Dev- 





dance,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “that is 
why I am a little uncertain about the offi- 
cers. It is one of my principles that too 
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many young people are the ruin of society ; 
but it is hard work sometimes, when one is 
not -properly supported,” Lucilla added, 
with a gentle sigh. 

“If I can be of any use,” said the amus- 
ed soldier. “I don’t pretend to be able 
to replace Cavendish, if it is Caven- 
dish ; but ” — 

“ No,” said Miss Marjoribanks with resig- 
nation, “ it is not easy to replace him. He 
has quite a talent, you know; but I am 
sure it is very kind of you, and we shall be 
delighted to have such an acquisition,” Lu- 
cilla continued, after a pause, with a gra- 
cious smile ; and then she led her guests 
down-stairs to lunch, which was every way 
satisfactory. As for the General, it cannot 
be doubted that he had the worst of it, as 
was natural, in this little encounter, and 
felt himself by no means such a great per- 
sonage in Carlingford as his hospitable en- 
tertainers had persuaded. him he should be. 
Mrs. Centum declared afterwards that she 
could not form the least idea what Lucilla 
meant by it, she who was generally so civil 
to everybody. But it is not necessary to 
say that Miss Marjoribanks knew perfectly 
well what she was doing, and felt it impera- 
tively necessary to bring down General 
Travers to his proper level. Carlingford 
could exist perfectly well without him and 
his officers ; but Lucilla did not mean that 
the society she had taken so much pains to 
form should be condescended to by a mere 
soldier. And then, after all, she was only 
human, and it was not to be expected she 
could pass over the blank look with which 
her visitor turned to herself, after having 
by evil fortune cast his eyes upon: Rose 
Lake. At the same time, Miss Marjori- 
banks, always magnanimous, did not blame 
Rose, who had no hand whatever in the 
matter; and if she avenged herself in a 
lady-like and satisfactory manner, it is not 
to be supposed that it was simply a sense of 
offence which actuated Lucilla. She did 
it, on the contrary, on strictly philosophical 
principles, having perceived that Mrs. Cen- 
tum was spoiling her General, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that he should be 
disabused. 

When they left, Mrs. Centum was almost 
afraid to put the question that trembled on 
her lips. She uttered it at last, faltering, 
and with a very doubtful expression, for 
she could not conceal from herself the fact 
that the General had been snubbed. “* How 
do you like Lucilla?” she said, in the most 
humble way; and then she turned away 
her face. She could bear it, whatever 
it might be. She said to herself that so 








long as the children were well, and the 
holidays about over, she could bear any- 
thing ; and what did it matter to her about 
the officers ?— but at the same time she 
preferred to avert her face when she re- 
ceived the blow. 

“T am sure Miss Marjoribanks is a per- 
son for whom J shall always entertain the 
highest respect,” said the General, and he 
gave a little laugh. ‘“ Was. that pretty 
little creature a sister of hers?—or a 
friend ? or what? I don’t know when I 
have seen anything so pretty,” said the un- 
suspecting man; and then Mrs. Centum 
turned round upon him with a kind of 
horror. 

“ That Lucilla’s sister !— why, she has no 
sister ; I told you so; she is an only child, 
and will have everything. She will be 
quite an heiress,” cried Mrs. Centum, “if 
the old Doctor were to die; though, I am 
sure, poor dear man, I hope he will not 
die. ‘There is no other medical man in the 
town that one can have the least confi- 
dence in, except Dr. Rider; and then he 
is so young, and can’t have much experi- 
ence with children. Her sister indeed! 
It was little Rose Lake, the drawing-mas- 
ter’s daughter,” said Mrs. Centum, with 
cruel distinctness. ‘The General only said, 
“Oh!” but it was in a crestfallen tone; 
for to be snubbed by one lady, and strack 
with sudden enthusiasm for another, who, 
after all, was not a lady to speak of, but 
only a drawing-master’s daughter, was rath- 
er hard upon the poor man. Thus it was 
the soldier, who in ordinary circumstances 
ought to have been the most successful, who 
began in the most cruel and uncomfortable 
way his campaign in Carlingford. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Miss MARJORIBANKS, except for her ha- 
bitual walk, did not go out much that day. 
She was too much occupied with what she 
had in hand. She could not conceive — for 
Lucilla naturally took a reasonable view of 
affairs in general, and did not account for 
the action of any such unknown quantity as 
love, for example—why Mr. Cavendish 
should conceal himself so carefully from so- 
ciety in Carlingford, and yet run all the 
risk of meeting Barbara Lake in the even- 
ings. It seemed to Lucilla inconceivable, 
and yet it was impossible not to believe it. 
Mr. Cavendish, though she had seen him on 
the very verge of a proposal, did not pre- 
sent himself to her mind in the aspect of a 
man who would consider, the world well lost 
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for any such pry we A passion ; neither, as 


was natural, did Barbara Lake appear to 
Lucilla the least like a person calculated to 
call forth that sentiment; but nevertheless 
it Must be rue, and the only way to ac- 
count for it was by thinking, after all, what 
fools they were, and what poor judges, and: 
how little to be depended on, when women 
were concerned. Miss Marjoribanks was 
determined to lose no more time, but to 
speak to Mr. Cavendish, if it was Mr. Cav- 
endish, and she could get the chance, quite 
away | of the situation of affairs — to let him 

now how much she knew, and to spur him 
up to come forward like a man and brave 
anything the Archdeacon could do. Had it 
been any small personal aim that moved Lu- 
cilla no doubt she would have shrunk from 
such a decided step; but it was, on the con- 
trary, the broadest philanthropical combi- 
nation of Christian principles, help to the 
weak and succour to the oppressed, and a lit- 
tle, just a very little,of the equally Evangeli- 
cal idea of humbling the proud and bringing 
down the mighty. She was so much occupied 
with her plans that it was with a little diffi- 
culty she roused herself to keep up the con- 
versation with her father at dinner, and be 
as amusing and agreeable as ordinary ; 
which indeed was more than ordinarily her 
duty, since Dr. Marjoribanks came in, in a 
fractious and disturbed state of mind, dis- 
contented with thingsin general. The truth 
was, he had got a letter from Tom Marjori- 
banks from India, where that unlucky young 
man had gone. It was all very well and 
natural and proper to go to India, and Lu- 
cilla had felt, indeed, rather satisfied with 
herself for having helped forward that desi- 
rable conclusion, especially after the Doctor 
had taken pains to explain to her, not know- 
ing that she had any share in it, that it was 
the very best thing for Tom to do. For it 
has been already said that Dr. Marjoribanks, 
though he liked Tom, and thought it very 
odd that Providence should have given the 
girl to him, and the boy to his incapable 
sister-in-law, who did not in the least know 
how to manage him, had no desire to have 








letter which Dr. Marjoribanks had just re- 
ceived was to get money to make up for his 
losses. ‘Tom, who was a very good son, did 
not want to vex his mother, and accordingly 
it was his uncle whom he applied to, to sell out 
a portion of the money he had in the Funds. 
“She would think I was ruined, or that 
it was my fault, or at least that I meant to 
spend all my money,” wrote Tom, “and you 
understand, uncle, that it is not my fault.” 
“ Confound him! it is never his fault,” said 
Dr. Marjoribanks, as if that could possibly 
be brought against the unfortunate young 
man as a crime. 

“ No, papa, it is his luck,” said Lucilla ; 
“ poor Tom! — but I should not like to take 
a passage in the same boat with him if I was 
the other people. Though I am sure he is 
not a bit to blame.” 

“T hope he does not mean to go on like 
this,” said the Doctor. “ He will soon make 
ducks and drakes of his five thousand pounds. 
A young fellow like that ought to mind what 
he’s doing. It is a great deal easier to throw 
money away than to lay it by.” 

“ Papa, it is his luck,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “ it is all put into a system in poli- 
tical economy, you know. For my part, I 
am always the other way. It is very funny 
before you get used to it; but you know 
there has to be a balance in everything, and 
that is how it must be.” 

“1 don’t think it at all funny,” said Dr. 
Marjoribanks, “‘ unless your good luck and 
his bad were to be joined together; which 
is not an expedient I fancy.” When he said 
this the Doctor gave a sharp glance at his 
daughter, to see if by any chance that might 
perhaps be what she was thinking of; but 
naturally the maiden candour and unsus- 
sarap | innocence of Lucilla was proot to 
such glances. She took no notice at all of 
the implied suspicion. But though it was 
very absurd for anybody to think that she 
would have married him, it was not in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s nature to be disloyal to Tom. 

- “I think he is quite right about his moth- 
er, papa,” said Lucilla; ‘she would never 
understand it, you know; she would think 


his nephew for a son-in-law. Going to In-| the world was coming to an end. I would 
dia was very right and proper, and the best | not for anything take a passage in the same 
thing to do; for a man might get on there,| boat with him, but he is nice in his way, 
even at the bar, who would have no chance | poor fellow! I wonder what he has ever 
here ; but after he had made one step in the | done to have such dreadful luck — but I 
right direction, it was only natural that all | hope you are going to do what he asks you:” 


sorts of misfortunes should happen to Tom. 
He was wrecked, as was to be expected, 
and he lost his boxes, with the greater part 
of his outfit, either at that unhappy mo- 
ment, or in the Desert, or at an after part 
of his unlucky career ; and the object of the 


and with this calm expression of her inter- 
est Miss Marjoribanks went up-stairs. When 
the Doctor became thus aware of his daugh- 
ter’s sentiments, it seemed to him that he 
was more at liberty to be kind to his neph- 
ew. He had never been able to divest 
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himself of a little lurking dread, an inherent 
idea which was so obstinate that it felt like 

rophecy, that somehow or other, after cost- 
ing her father so much, and making such a 
difference in the house, Lucilla, who on the 
whole was a dear production, would fall to 
Tom’s share, with all Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
other possessions; and the Doctor saw no 
reason why he should work and lay up mon- 
ey for a boy whom Providence, with a 
wonderful want of discrimination, had be- 
stowed, not upon him, but upon Mrs. John 
Marjoribanks. However, when that ques- 
tion was settled and done with, his heart 
began to relent to Tom the unlucky, who, 
after all, ‘when the son-in-law hypothesis 
was fully dismissed, was his natural born 
nephew, and, as Lucilla said, very nice in 
his way, poor fellow! The Doctor began to 
write him a letter, and softened more and 
more with every line he wrote; but as for 
Lucilla, she had something more immediate- 
ly important to occupy her up-stairs. 

The fact was that Miss Marjoribanks had 
found a shadowy figure in black in the.cor- 
ner of one of the sofas when she came into 
the drawing-room—a figure with a veil 
down, and a large shawl, and a tremulous 
air. It was very seldom that Mrs. Mortimer 
took courage to visit her young patroness ; 
and to go out at night, exeept sometimes to 
Salem Chapel when there was a meeting, 
and when the timid woman represented to 
herself that it was her duty, was a thing un- 
known to her. But yet, nevertheless, it was 
Mrs. Mortimer who sat waiting for Lucilla. 
They had not met since that momentous 
interview in which the widow revealed her 
history to Miss Marjoribanks’s sympathetic 
ears, and the poor woman had beer able to 
bear no longer the solitude of her cottage, 
and her garden-walls, and her little pupils, 


and Mary Jane. To know that something | 


was going on outside that concerned her, to 
hear the waves, as it were, beating round 
the walls of her prison, and never to have 
even so much as a peep at them, what they 
were about, if the tide was beginning to 
turn, or the wind to change, or the lifeboat 
appear, was more than Mrs. Mortimer, 
even with all her training to patience, could 
put up with; and accordingly she had made 
a frantic rush out, under cover of night, to 
to see if there was anything to see, and hear 
if there was anything to hear. 

“You don’t know how dreadful it is to 
keep staring at the walls all day and never 
see any change,” said the widow. “It is 
very stupid and silly, but you know I can- 
not help it. I get to fancy always that 
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something wonderful must be going on on 
the other side.” 

“That is because you don’t go out 
enough,” said Lucilla. “ You know how 
often I have said you should go out, once 
every day; and then you would see that 
everything outside was very much the same 
as everything within.” 

“Oh, Lucilla! don’t say so,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer ; “ and besides, he has been again, 
and I could see you had been saying some- 
thing to him. He spoke as if I understood 
it all when I did not understand a word of it, 
and he spoke of him, you know, and was 
quite solemn, and warned me to think well 
of it, and not do anything rash —as if I 
had anything to think about or was going to 
doanything! Tell me what you said to him, 
Lucilla; for I am sure, by the way be spoke, 
he must have taken him for himself, and 
perhaps you for me.” 

“Who did he take for himself, I won- 
der?” said Lucilla. “ As for you and me, 
dear Mrs. Mortimer, we are so different that 
he could never take us for each other, 
whatever the circumstances might be.” 

“Ah, yes, Lucilla! we are different,” 
said the poor widow. “ You who have all your 
own people to take care of you, and you 
are not afraid of any-body.; but as for me, 
I have not a creature in the world who 
cares what becomes of me; and as she 
made this forlorn statement, it was only 
natural that the poor woman should cry a 
little. This was no doubt the result of the 
four garden-walls that closed in so tightly, 
and the aggravating little pupils; but Miss 
Marjoribanks felt it was not a state of feel- 
ing that could be allowed to go on. 

“You ought not to speak like that ; Iam 
sure there are a great mnay people who are 
interested in you; and you have always 
me,” said Lucilla, with a certain reproach- 
ful tenderness. As for Mrs. Mortimer, she 
she raised her head and dried her eyes 
when Miss Marjoribanks began to speak, 
and looked at her in a somewhat eager, in- 
quiring way; but when Lucilla uttered 
those last reassuring words, it is undeniable 
that the widow’s countenance fell a little. 
She faltered and grew pale again, and only 


'eried the more — perhaps with gratitude, 


perhaps with disappointment. And when 
she said, “I am sure you are very kind, 
Lucilla,” which was all the poor soul could 
utter, it was in a very tremulous, undecided 
voice. The fact that she had always the 
sympathy and co-operation of such a friend 
as Miss Marjoribanks, did not seem to have 
the exhilarating effect upon her that it 
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ought to have had. It did not apparently 
do any more for her than the similar assur- 
ance that Lucilla was coming to tea did for 
Rose Lake. -But then, like every other 
benefactor of the human race, Miss Mar- 
joribanks was aware that the human mind 
has its moments of unbelief. It was a dis- 
couraging experience to meet with; but 
she never permitted it seriously to inter- 
rupt her exertions for the good of her kind. 

“You should not have so poor an opinion 
of your friends,” said Lucilla, who after all 
was giving only a stone when her suppliant 
asked for bread. “ You know how much 
interested we allare in you; and for me, 
anything I can do” — 

“ Oh, Lucilla, you are very kind ; nobody 
could be kinder,” cried Mrs. Mortimer, with 
compunction. “It is very nice to have 
friends. Ido not know what I should do 
without you, ] am sure; but then one can- 
not live upon one’s friends; and then one 
knows when they go away,” said the widow, 
with more feeling than distinctness of ex- 
pression, “ that they all go away to something 
of their own, and pity you or forget you; but 
you always stay there, and have nothing of 
your own to go away to. I am not grumb- 
ling, but it is hard, Lucilla; and then you 
who are young, and happy, and at home, I 
don’t think it is possible you can under- 
stand,” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “ it 
is quite easy to understand, and I know ex- 
actly what you mean. You want me to tell 
you all about Mr. Beverley, and what I 
said to him, and what he has in his mind. 
If he is the something of your own you 
would like to go away to, I think it is a 
pity. I am sure he has a temper, and J 
would not marry him for my part. But if 
you mean me,I have nothing to go away 
to,” said Lucilla, with a little scorn. . “I 
should be ashamed not to be enough for my- 
self. Whenl leave youit is not to enjoy my- 
self, but to think about you and to plan for 
you; andall that you want to know is about 
him!” said Miss Marjoribanks, piercing 





a young girl to be thinking about a gentleman, 
struck poor Mrs. Mortimer with as sharp a 
sense of shame as if her wistful preoccupa- 
tion had been a crime. Indeed the chances 
are, if it had been a crime, she would not 
have been nearly so much ashamed of it. 
She hid her face in her hands and blushed 
down to thu very edge of her black dress 
and up into the glooms of her widow's veil ; 
and all the seif-detence she was capable of 
was a faint “Oh, Lucilla!” a mere appeal 
of weakness vithout reason—a virtual 
throwing of herself in acknowledged guilt 
at her judge’s feet. ' 

“Thomas is coming with the tea,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. “ Come into my room 
and take off your bonnet. What is the 
good of worrying yourself when you know 
I have taken it into my own hands? Spoil- 
ing your eyes with crying, and making 
everybody uncomfortable never does the 
least good ; and, besides, one never knows 
what harm one might do one’s self,” said 
Lucilla, seriously. “I don’t think you gone 
off at all, for my part; but if you don’t 
take proper care— I shall give you some 
rose-water, aud you will be all right after 
you have had acup of tea.” 

“Oh, no; it will be best to go home. I 
am such a poor creature now. Iam not 
good for anything. Let me go home, Lu- 
c'la,” said poor Mrs. Mortimer. But Lu- 
cilla would not let her go home; and by the 
time tea was ready, and Dr. Marjoribanks 


” 


had come up-stairs, she had so managed to 


soothe her visitor’s nerves, and console her 
spirits, that the Doctor himself grew com- 
paring He was so civil, in fact, that 

ucilla felt slightly startled, and on the 
whole thought it was as well that the Arch- 
deacon was at hand, and affairs in a promis- 
ing way ; for it was doubtful whether even 
Miss Marjoribanks’s magnanimity could have 
got over any ridiculous exhibition of inter- 
est on the part of her father, who certainly, 
was old enough to know better. Even to 
see him taking Mrs. Mortimer’s tea to her, 
and congratulating her upon her improved 


through and through the thin armour of her | looks, and felicitating himself and the world 
incapable assailant. Naturally all the wid-| in general on the fact that Carlingford 
ow’s defences fell before this ruthless res-| agreed with her, was aggravating to his 
ponse. She cried with a mingled sensa-| daughter—more aggravating, though it is 
tion of shame at being found out, and peni-| strange to say so, than even the blank looks 
tence for being so ungrateful, and a/ of General Travers in the morning, or his 
certain desolate distress with her own inca-| transference of the homage intended for 
pacity and want of power to defend her-| herself to little Rose Lake; that was no 
self. It was an acute variety of feminine | more than a blunder, and Lucilla felt a con- 
anguish on the whole. The idea that she, | solatory conviction, that, so far as incivility 
@ mature woman, a married woman and wid- | went, the General had received a very sat- 





ow, who ought to have been done with all isfactory set-off. But to see Dr. Marjori- 
these vanities, should have been found out by | banks exerting himself in such an unheard- 
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of way made her open her eyes. If he 
were still accessible to such influences, no- 
body could answer for anything that might 
happen; and the widow was so graeful for 
his kindness, that at one moment it was all 
that Lucilla could do to keep her lips shut 
fast, and restrain herself from a tempting 
allusion which would have made an end of 
Mrs. Mortimer. It was the first time that 
Lucilla’s protégée had ventured to come 
thus familiarly and uninvited to her friend’s 
house: and the Doctor, who knew no 
special reason for the visit, expressed his sat- 
isfaction with a warmth which was quite un- 
called for, and hoped that Lucilla might 
often “have the advantage of her com- 
pavy;” and actually betrayed symptoms 
of a disposition to “ see her home,” if Miss 
Marjoribanks had not already made provi- 
sion for that emergency. When the visitor 
had finally departed, under the charge of 
Thomas and Mary Jane, the father and 
daughter regarded each other, for the first 
time, with dubious glances — for, so far as 
Lucilla was concerned, it was a revelation 
to her of a new and altogether unsuspected 
danger ; and the Doctor, for his part, was 
very conciliatory, and showed a certain con- 
sciousness of having committed himself, 
which made matters twenty times worse. 

“Really, Lucilla, your friend is a credit 
to you,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. “ It was a 
stroke of talent to pick her up as you did, 
and make a woman of her —and a pretty 
woman, too,” he added, incautiously ; as if 
he, at his age, had anything to do with 
that. 

“Tam so glad you think so, papa,” said 
Lucilla, in her dutiful way. “I don’t think 
myself that she has gone off at all to speak 
of. In some lights she might pass for being 
no older than I am—if she was very well 
dressed, you know; and it really does not 
matter what age a woman is if she keeps 
her looks. I should be very glad to see her 


nicely married, for my part; she is one of 


the people who ought to be married,” Miss 
Marjoribanks continued, with an inflection 
of compassionate tolerance in her voice. 
As for the Doctor, he mistcok her as usual, 
and took her tone of pity and kindly patro- 
nizing disdain for another instance of his 
daughter’s policy and high art; whereas the 
truth was she was quite in earnest, and 
meant every word she said. And then Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s sense of humour was keener 
than that of Lucilla. After this the cdn- 
versation fiagged slightly, for Miss Marjori- 
banks had undeniably received a shock. In 
the midst of her benevolent preoccupation 


dawned upon her that her own stronghold 
might be attacked, aud the tables turned 
upon her in the twinkling of aneye. There 
are days of discouragement in the most tri- 
umphant career, and this was one of those 
uncomfortable moments. Her faith in her- 
self did not fail her for an instant; but the 
faith of her natural. born subjects— the 
creatures of her bounty — had visibly failed 
her. Neither Rose Lake nor Mrs. Mortimer 
had shown that confidence in Lucilla’s ge- 
nius which experience and loyaltyboth called 
upon them to show. When Dr. Marjori- 
banks had gone down-stairs to resume the 
case which he was writing out for the 
“Lancet,” Lucilla passed through one of 
those moments of sublime despondency 
which now and then try the spirits of the 
benefactors of theirrace. A few tears came 
to her eyes as she reflected upon this great 
problem. Without such trials genius would 
not fully know itself nor be justly aware of 
its own strength. For no temptation to 
give up her disinterested exertions had any 
effect upon the mind of Miss Marjoribanks ; 
and even her sense of pain at the unbelief 
of her followers was mingled with that pity 
for their weakness which involves pardon. 
Even when they wounded her she was sorry 
for them. It was nature that was in fault, 
and not the fallible human creatures who 
had it not in them to believe in the simple 
force of genius. When Lucilla had shed 
these few tears over her subjects’ weakness 
and want of faith, she rose up again in new 
strength from the momentary downfall. It 
was, as we have said, a sublime moment. 
The idea of giving them up, and leaving 
their affairs to their own guidance, never 
for an instant penetrated into her heroic 
mind; but she was human, and naturally 
she felt the prick of ingratitude. When the 
crisis was over she rose up calmly and light- 
ed her candle, and went to her room with a 
smile upon her magnanimous 5 As she 
performed that simple action, Lucilla had 
lifted up the feeble widow, and taken the 
family of Lakes, and Mr. Cavendish, and 
even the burly Archdeacon himself, upon 
her shoulders. They might be ungrateful, 
or even unaware, of all she was doing for 
them; but they had the supreme claim of 
Need upon Strength; and Miss Marjori- 
banks, notwithstanding the wound the 
had given her, was loyal to that appeal, 
and to her own consciousness of superior 
Power. 

At the same time, it would not be just to 
omit all mention of a consolatory recollec- 
tion which occurred to Lucilla in this mo- 











and care for other people, it had suddenly 


ment of her weakness. At such a crisis the 
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mind of genius may be supported by a mat- 
ter very trifling in itself. Even at the in- 
stant when the moisture sprang to her eyes, 
Miss Marjoribanks said to herself, “ Poor 
Tom!” and felt that the bitterness, to a 
certain extent, had evaporated out of her 
tears. He was along way off, and Lucilla 
would have thought it madness indeed to 
connect herself in any way with the for- 
tunes of her unlucky cousin; yet it gave 
her a certain support to think, that, amid 
all the want of faith she was encountering, 
Tom believed in her, heart and soul. It 
was an insignificant matter, so far as any 
practical result was concerned, if, indeed, 
anything can be called insignificant which 
gives strength to a great mind in a moment 
of discouragement. She said “ Poor Tom!” 
and felt as if for the moment she had some- 
thing to lean on, and was comforted. We 
mention this fact rather as a contribution to 
the history of those phenomena of the hu- 
man mind, which have as yet escaped the 
metaphysician, than as an actual cireum- 
stance in the life of Miss Marjoribanks. 
She was a woman of genius, and he only a 
very simple, unlucky fellow; and yet a sen- 
sation ot comfort came to Lucilla’s heart 
when she said “ Poor Tom !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Miss Marjoribanks prepared her toilette 
the next evening, to take tea with the Lakes, 


plan was indeed an inspiration of genius. 
As for Rose, it would beimpossible to describe 
what were her sensations. Her faith still 
failed her at that momentous hour. She 
was sceptical of Lucilla, and naturally of all 
the world, and regarded everybody. with 
jealous scrutiny and expectation and dis- 
trust, as was natural to a young conspirator. 
She was profoundly excited and curious to 
know what Miss Marjoribanks meant to do; 
and at the same time she did not believe in 
Miss Marjoribanks, and was almost disposed to 
betray and interfere with her, if such treach- 
ery had been possible. It was Rose Lucilla 
ar came to visit, and yet Rose was 
the only one who was cool to her, and did 
not seem fully to appreciate her condescen- 


was magnanimous, and at the same time had 
a design to support her, which was much 
more comprehensive and of larger applica- 
tion than anything that had entered into 
the mind of Rose Lake. 

“JT am proud to see you in my house, 
Miss Marjoribanks,” said Mr. Lake. “I 
have always considered your excellent father 
one of my best friends. I am not able to 
give my children the same advantages, but 
I have always brought them up not to have 
any false pride. We have no wealth; but 
we have some things which cannot be pur- 
chased by wealth,” said the drawing-master, 
with mild grandeur; and he looked round 
upon the walls of his parlour, which were 





hung with his own drawings, and where one 


with greater care than she would have spent | of Willie’s held the place of honour. In 
upon a party of much greater pretensions. | all Carlingford there was no other house 


She was, to be sure, dressed as usual, in the 
white dress, high, which she had brought 
into fashion in Carlingford; but then that 
simple evening toilette required many ad- 
juncts which were not necessary on other 
occasions, seeing that this time she was 
going to walk to her destination, and had in 
her mind the four distinct aims of pleasing 
Rose, of dazzling Barbara, of imposing 
upon Mr. Cavendish, and, finally, of being 
as always, in harmony with herself. She 
was as punctual to the hour and minute of 
her engagement as if she had been a queen; 
and, indeed, it was with a demeanour as 
gracious that she entered the little house in 
Grrove Street, where, naturally, there had 
been also sundry preparations made for her 
visit. Mr. Lake himself, who had postponed 
his usual walk, and was taking his tea an 
hour later than usual, received his young 
visitor with all the suavity natural to him; 
and as for Barbara, she did the honours with 
a certain suppressed exultation and air of 
triumph, which proved to Lucilla that her 


that enjoyed a similar distinction ; and, con- 
sequently, it was with a delicious sense of 
chivalrous deference yet equality that the 
exceptional man of Grove Street received 
the young sovereign of Grange Lane. 

“Tam so glad to come, Mr. Lake,” said 
Lucilla. “It is so nice to be among such 
old friends; and, besides that, you know 
there never was any voice that suited mine 
| like Barbara’s; and that dear old Rose was 
| always my pet at Mount Pleasant. Ishould 
| have come long ago if anybody had ever 
| asked me,” said Miss Marjoribanks. And as 
for Mr. Lake, he was so overpowered by 
this implied reproach upon his hospitality 
that he scarcely knew how to reply. 

“ My dear Miss Marjoribanks, if you have 
not been asked it has been from no want of 
—of goodwill,” said Mr. Lake, anxiously. 
“Tdo not know what the girls can have 
been thinking of. You see Rose’s genius 
takes another line; and Barbara, naturally, 
has a great many things to think of; but in 








the future, I hope” — 





sion ; but then, happily, Miss Marjoribanks - 
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“Oh, yes; I shall come without being 
asked,” said Lucilla. And when tea came 
in it was all she could do to keep herself quiet, 
and remember that she was a visitor, and 
not take it out of the incapable hands of 
Barbara, who never gave her father the 
right amount of sugar in his tea. To tell 
the truth, Barbara’s thoughts were occupied 
by a very different subject; and even Rose 
had but little attention to spare for her 
papa’s comforts at that special moment. 
But Lucilla’s larger mind embraced every- 
thing. She sat with her very fingers itch- 
ing to cut the bread and ‘butter for him, and 
give him a cup of tea as he liked it; and 
asked herself, with indignation, what was 
the use of that great creature, with her 
level eyebrows and her crimson bloom, who 
could not take the trouble to remember that 
three lumps was what Mr. Lake liked. 
Miss Marjoribanks had never taken tea with 
him before ; but his second cup, had she 
dispensed it, would have been exactly to his 
taste — which was a thing Barbara had not 
learned to make it in all these years. No 
wonder that acertain sense of contemptuous 
indignation arose for one moment, even in 
the calm and impartial bosom of genius. 
Perhaps Rose would not have done much 
better ; but then Rose was good for some- 
thing else, which was always a set-off on 
the other side. Thus it will be seen that 
Lucilla had a respect for use, eyen of a 
kind which in her own person she did not 
much appreciate, as became a person of a 
truly enlightened mind ; but a creature who 
was of no earthly good irritated her well- 
regulated spirit; for, to be sure, the posses- 
sion of a fine contralto (which is, at the 
same time, not fine enough to be made use 
of professionally) is not a matter of suffi- 
cient moment in this world to excuse a 
young woman for not knowing how to give 
her father a comfortable cup of tea. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before Mr. 
Lake went out for his walk, and by that time 
it was almost dark, and the lamp outside 
was lighted, which was not far from the 
door. Lucilla had taken a seat near the 
window, with the view of witnessing every- 
thing; and it cannot be denied that she 
felt a little excited when Barbara went out 
of the room after her father, leaving Rose 
alone with her guest. Miss Marjoribanks’s 
heart gave a beat or two the more in the 
first minute, though before the next had 
yassed it had fallen into its usual measure. 

here were no candles as yet in the parlour, 
and naturally Grove Street —or at least 
the bit of it which lay before the window, 
lighted by the lamp outside, and relieved 
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ainst a little square of bluish-green sky 
which intervened between Miss Hemmings’s 
house and that of old Mr. Wrangle on the 
opposite side — was very clear to the inter- 
ested spectator. There was‘nobody visible 
but an organ-man, who was grinding a popu- 
lar melody very dolorously out of his box, 
in what Rose would have called the middle 
distance ; and beyond, Miss Jane Hemmings 
looking out of the long staircase window, 
and three little boys in different attitudes 
below, — that is, if one did not count a tall 
figure which, perhaps with the view of listen- 
ing to the music of the organ, was coming 
and going in a limited circuit round the 
light of the lamp. 

“ How convenient it is to have the lamp 
so near,” said Lucilla. “Oh, don’t light 
any candles, please; it is so nice to sit in 
the dark. here is Barbara, I wonder ? 
Let us have some music, and put down that 
dreadful organ. I hope she has not gone 
out. And where are you, you sulky little 
Rose ?” 

“ She has gone up-stairs,” said Rose, who 
began to feel all the enormity of her con- 
duct in thus betraying her sister. “I hate 
sitting in the dark. I hate being a spy; 
come in from the window, Lucilla, now you 
are here” — 

“‘ My dear Rose,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“T think you forget a little. For my part I 
do not understand what being a spy means. 
Barbara knows very well I am here. I 
should scorn to take an advantage of any- 
body, for my part. If she does not bring 
him past the very window, and under my 
eyes — Ah, yes, that is just what I thought,” 
said Lucilla, with gentle satisfaction. But 
by this time poor little Rose had roused her- 
self into an innocent fury. 

“ What is just as you thought ? ” said Rose, 
laying an impatient grasp on Miss Marjori- 
banks’s arm. “ Come in from the window, 
Lucilla, this moment — this moment! Oh, 
me, to think it should be my doing! Oh, 
Lucilla, don’t be so mean and shabby and 
wretched. I tell you to come in—come in 
directly! If you do not shut the window, 
and come and sit here in the corner, I will 
never, never speak to you again |” 

Miss Marjoribanks, as was natural, took 
no notice of this childish fury. She was 
sitting just where she had been sitting all 
the evening, within sight of the street lamp 
and the organ-grinder, and Miss Jane Hem- 
—— at the staircase window ; — just where 
Barbara had placed her, and where that 
young woman calculated on finding her, 





when she made a promenade of triumph up 
the partially-lighted street by the side of her 
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clandestine suitor. Perhaps Barbara had 
seen Miss Jane as well, and knew that pub- 
lic opinion was thus watching over her ; but 
at all events she was not at all ashamed of 
herself, or indignant at being spied upon. 
On the contrary, it was a kind of apotheosis 
for Barbara, only second to the grand and 
crowning triumph which would be accom- 
plished in Carlingford church under the 
shadow of that veil of real Brussels, which 
grew more and more real every day. Thus 
neither the actors in the drama, nor the 
principal spectator, were in the smallest 
degree disturbed by horror or shame or 
sense of guilt, excepting always the fanciful 
little Rose, who suffered for everybody ; 
who could have wished that the earth would 
open and swallow up Barbara and her lover ; 
who could have slaughtered Lucilla on the 
spot, and given herself over to any kind of 
torture for her treachery. Naturally nobody 
on any sort of attention to Rose Barbara,for 

er part, took her admirer’s arm in the twi- 
light with a swelling of exultation, which the 
gaining of the very highest prize in the de- 

artment of ornamental art could scarcely 

ave conveyed to the bosom of the little 
artist; and Lucilla put back her small as- 
sailant softly with her hand, and smoothed 
down her ruffled plumes. 

“ My dear, it is Miss Hemmings that is 
spying,” said Lucilla; “and poor Barbara 
would be so disappointed if I were to go 
away from the window. Have patience just 
a litule longer —there’s adear. It is all ex- 
actly as I thought.” 

And then there followed a pause, which 
was a terrible pause for Rose. The organ- 
grinder stopped his doleful ditty, and there 
was scarcely any sound to be heard in the 
street except the footsteps approaching and 
retiring, the measured tread of two people 
occupied with each other, going now more 
slowly, now more quickly, as the humour 
seized them, or as their conversation grew 
in interest; even the sound of their voices 
came by times to the auditors — Barbara’s 
with an occasional laugh or tone of triumph, 
and the other deeper, with which Rose had 
but little acquintance, but which was per- 
fectly known to Lucilla. All this time, while 
her companion sat panting in the dark cor- 
ner, Miss Marjoribanks was looking to the 
joints of her harness, and feeling the edge 
of her weapons. For, after all, it was no 
small enterprise upon which she was going 
forth. She was going to denounce the faith- 
Jess knight to his face, and take him out of 
the hands of the enchanitress, and show him 
his true dangers, and at the same time vin- 
dicate his honor. A more disiuterested 





enterprise was never undertaken by any 
knight-errant; and yet, at the same time, Lu- 
cilla could not help entertaining a certain 
involuntary contempt for the man who had 
deserted her own standard to put himself 
under that of Barbara Lake, and who was 
being paraded up and down here without 
knowing it, to gratify the vanity of his new 
sovereign, and make an exhibititon of his 
weakness. Lucilla would have been more 
than mortal if she had not felt the difference 
between her own rule, which would have 
been all for his good, and the purely egotis- 
tical sway of Barbara; but this pity mingled 
with disdain in Mi:s Marjoribanks’s mag- 
nanimous mind. She sat quite still for so 
long that Barbara grew quite intoxicated 
with her triumph. “It is perhaps the last 
time,” Lucilla said to herself, with a move- 
ment of compassion; and the breadth of her 
human sympathy was such that she waited 
till the very latest moment, and let the de- 
luded young woman have the full enjoyment 
of her imaginary victory. Then Miss Mar- 
joribanks rose with a certain solemnity, 
and put on ber hat, and gave an unappreci- 
ated kiss to Rose, who kept in her corner. 
“ Good-night; I am going,” said Lucilla. 
The words were simple enough, but yet they 
rang in Rose’s ears like the signal of a con- 
spiracy. When the calm leader of the expe- 
dition went forth, sensible of the importance 
of her mission, but tranquil as great minds 
always are in a moment of danger, Rose got 
up too and followed, trembling in every 
limb. She was capable of having thrown 
herself upon the spears in her own person in 
a sudden ¢lan of indignation and passion ; 
but she was not capable of waiting till the 
right moment, and meeting her antagonists 
in reasonable combat. Miss Marjorivanks 
went out deliberately, without any unneces- 
sary haste, sweeping into the dusky twilight 
with her virginal white draperies. It was 
a very ordinary scene, and ‘yet, even in the 
midst of her excitement, Rose could not help 
observing involuntarily its pictorial qualities 
—if only any painter could have transferred 
to his canvas the subdued musical hum of 
surrounding life, the fragrance of the mig- 
nionette, and the peaceiul stillness of the 
summer night. For there was the sky green- 
blue, looking across, lambent and wistful, 
from the vacant space between Miss Hem- 
mings’s and Mr. Wranyle’s, and the dusky 
twilight shadows below, and the yellow 
gleam of the lamp, and Barbara’s exulting 
triumphant figure, and the white robes of the 
avenging angel. Rose could not have ob- 
served all this if she had not been stilled 
into a kind of breathless awe by the solemn 
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character of the situation, which struck her 
as being somehow like one of Millais’s pic- 
tures. As for the lovers, they had just turned 
at the moment that Miss Marjoribanks came 
out, and consequently met her straight in the 
face, as she stood suave and smiling at the 
little garden door. 

“Tt is Mr. Cavendish,” said Lucilla; “I am 
so glad; I have been hoping and trying to 
see you for ever so long; and as soon as 
ever I heard you talking I felt sure it was 
your voice.” 

This was the greeting she addressed to 
Barbara Lake’s lover. For his part, he stood 
before her, growing red and growing pale, 
struck dumb by the unlooked-for meeting, 
and with such a sense of being ashamed of 
himself as never before had entered his mind, 
though, no doubt, he had done worse actions 
in his day. Even Barbara had not calcula- 
ted upon this open encounter ; and instead of 
giving him any assistance, as was a woman’s 
duty in such a case, she only tossed her head, 
and giggled with an embarrassment which 
was more pride than shame. As for Mr. 
Cavendish, he would like to have disap- 
peared under the pavement, if it had been 
ag For once he and Rose were agreed. 

f a gulf had opened before him, he would 
have jumped into it without ever 
pausing to ask himself why. And yet all the 
time Miss Marjoribanks was standing close by 
him, looking as placid as if she had been in 
her own drawing-room, and expecting his 
reply to her friendly observations. When 
he realized that he ought to say something, 
Mr. Cavendish felt that he had as much 
need to wipe his forehead as ever the Arch- 
deacon had. He turned hot and cold, and 
felt his mind and his tongue frozen, and 
could not find a word to say. With a sud- 
den horror he woke up, like one of Comus’s 
revellers, and found himself changed into 
the likeness of the creature he consorted 
with. If he had found an ass’s head on his 
shoulders, he could not have felt more star- 
tled and horrified when he heard himself, in 
the imbecility of the moment, giggle like 
Barbara, and answer to Lucilla’s remark, 
“Oh! yes, it was my voice.” 

“T am very sorry to separate you from 
Barbara,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; “ but she 
is at home, you know, and I want so much 
totalk to you. Barbara, good-night ; I want 
Mr. Cavendish to walk home with me. Rose, 
don’t stand in the garden and catch cold ; 
thank you, dear, for such a pleasant even- 
ing,” said Lucilla, pressing another kiss upon 
her little friend’s unwilling cheek. When 
she had done this, she put out her hand to 
Barbara, and passed her, sweeping her 
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white garments through the narrow gate- 
way. She took Mr. Cavendish’s arm as if 
he had been a young brother come to fetch 
her. “Let us go round by the chapel,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “I have so much to 
say to you. Be sure to practise for Thurs- 
day, Barbara, and bid your papa good- 
night for me.” This was how she carried off 
Mr. Cavendish finally out of Barbara’s very 
fingers, and under her very eyes. . 
hen the two sisters were left standing 
together at the door, they could do nothing 
but stare at each other in the extremity of 
their amazement. Rose, for her part, stood 
there but a moment, and then, feeling by far 
the guiltiest and most miserable of the 
whole party, ran up-stairs to her own room 
and cried as if her heart would break. Bar- 
bara, on the contrary, who was past crying, 
stood still at the door, and watched Lucilla’s 
white dress disappearing on the way to 
Grange Lane with indescribable emotions. 
A young woman cannot call the police, or 
appeal to the crier, when it is her lover 
whom she has lost : but to see him carried off 
by the strong hand —to watch him gradu- 
ally going away and disappearing from her 
eyes — to hear his steps withdrawing into 
the distance — was such a trial as few are 
called upon to bear. She stood and looked 
after him, and could not believe her eyes. 
And then it was all so sudden — an affair of 
a moment. Barbara could not realize how 
the world had turned round, and this revo- 
lution had been effected ; — one minute she 
had been leaning on his arm triumphant, 
making a show and exhibition of him in the 
pride of her heart, though he did not know 
it; and the next was not she standing here 
watching him with a blank countenance 
and a despairing heart, while Lucilla had 
unced upon him and carried him off in. 
er cruel grasp? The blow was so sudden,. 
that Barbara stood speechless and motions 
less till the two departing figures had van~ 
ished in the darkness. Would he come: 
back again to-morrow, or was he gone for- 
ever and ever? Such were the thoughts of 
the forsaken maiden, as she stood, paralyzed: 
under this sudden change of fortune, at her 
father’s door. If some cruel spectator had: 
thrown into the fire that veil of Brussels. 
with which her imagination had so long 
played, and Barbara had stood heart-struck, 
watching the filmy tissue dissolve into ashes 
before her eyes, her sense of sudden anguish 
could not have been more acute ; and yet,, 
after all, Barbara’s pangs were nothing to 


those of Mr. Cavendish, as he felt Miss. 


Marjoribanks’s light touch on his arm, and 


felt his doomed feet turn in spite of himself* 
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in the most dangerous direction, and became 
conscious that he was being led beyond all 
possibility of resistance, back to Grange 
Lane and to his fate. 

To be sure it was dark, which was one 
consolation; but it was not dark enough to 
conceal Lucilla’s white dress, nor the well- 
known form and lineaments of the young 
monarch of Grange Lane, in whose company 
nobody could pass unobserved. Mr. Caven- 
dish could have faced danger by sea and 
land with the average amount of courage; 
but the danger of the walk down the little 
street, which afterwards led to St. Roque’s, 
and up the embowered stillness of Grange 
Lane, was more than he was equal to. He 
could not be sure of making a single step by 
these garden-walls without meeting some- 
body who knew him—somebody whose 
curiosity might ruin him in Carlingford ; or 
even -without the risk of encountering in 
the face that arch-enemy, who would not 

0 away, and whose presence had banished 
Eien from the place. It may be supposed 
that, under these terrible circumstances, 
Mr. Cavendish’s thoughts of Barbara, who 
had got him into this scrape, were far from 
lover-like. He was a man universally pop- 
ular among ladies, and who owed a great 
deal of the social consideration which he 
prized so highly, to this fact; and yet the 
most gentle sentiment in his mind at that 
moment, was a “ Confound these women !” 
which he breathed to himself, all low and 
deep, as he went slowly along by Lucilla’s 
side. As for Miss Marjoribanks, as may be 
supposed, her thoughts were of a very much 
more serious description than anything her 
unlucky cavalier was thinking of, and a 
minute or two passed in silence before she 
could make up her mind to speak. 

“T have been thinking a great deal about 
you lately, and wishing very much to see 

ou,” said Lucilla. “ Did not Mrs. Wood- 
sean tell you? —I think I should have 
written to you had I known your address.” 

“ And Iam sure you would have made 
me the happiest of men,” said the victim, 
with rueful politeness. “ What had I done 
to deserve such a privilege? But my sister 
did not tell me; she left me to hear it from 
your own ”— 

“ Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with a 
certain solemnity, interrupting him ; “ Ihave 
been thinking a great deal— and hearing 
a great deal about you, Mr. Cavendish.” 
When she had said this Lucilla sighed, and 
her sigh found a terrible echo in her hearer’s 
bosom. She knew that he turned green in 
the darkness as he gave an anxious look at 


her. But he was too much alarmed to give 
her an opportunity of studying his face. 

“ Hearing of me,” he said, and tried to 
laugh; “what have my kind friends, been 
saying ?” and for one moment the sufferer 
, tried to delude himself that it was some in- 
| nocent gossip about Barbara which might be 
circulating in Grange Lane. 

“ Hush,” said Lucilla, “ don’t laugh, please ; 
for 1 want to have a very serious talk. 
have been hearing about you from some 
very, very old friends, Mr. Cavendish — not 
anything about this, you know,” Miss Mar- 
joribanks added, waving her hand in the 
direction of Grove Street. And then Bar- 
bara Lake and everything connected with 
her vanished like a shadow from the un- 
fortunate man’s mind. It was horribly 
ungrateful on his part, but it was, as Miss 
Marjoribanks would have said, just what 
might have been expected, and how they al- 
ways behave. He had no longer any time 
or patience for the object which had been 
giving occupation and interest to his soli- 
tude. He woke up in a moment, and gave 
a passing curse to his folly, and faced the 
real danger as he best could. 

“You must be making a mistake, Miss 
Marjoribanks,” he said, with some bitter- 
ness; “it should have been, very, very old 
enemy. I know who itis. It is that Arch- 
deacon you ladies make such a fuss about. 
It is he who has been telling lies about me,” 
said Mr. Cavendish. He breathed a deep 
hard breath as he spoke, and the blood came 
back to his face. Perhaps for the first mo- 
ment he felt satisfied, and breathed freer 
after it was over; but at the same time it was 
very dreadful to him to feel that he was 
found out, and that henceforward Grange 
Lane would shut its doors and avert its 
countenance. “If you take his word for it, 
I may give in at once,” he continued, bitter- 
ly. ‘A parson will say anything ; they are 
| as bad as— as women.” This the poor man 
said in his despair, because he did not know 
what he was saying ; for in reality he knew 
that women had been his best friends, and 
that he had still a chance, if the judgment 
was to rest with them. 

“ You are very ungrateful to say so,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, “ but it is only because 
you are excited, I suppose. No, Mr. Cav- 


endish, it was not the Archdeacon ; on the 
contrary, it was a lady, and she said noth- 
ing but good of you,” said Lucilla; and then 
there was a pause. As for Mr. Cavendish, 
it would be altogether impossible to describe 
the state of his mind. He was like a man 
suddenly reprieved, but giddy with the 
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shock, and feeling the halter still round his 
neck, and knowing that he had himself un- 
dermined the ground on which he was stand- 
ing. It was Lucilla who supported him in 
the shock of the moment, for all his self-com- 
mand could not keep him from a momentary 
shiver and stagger when he found that 
things were not so bad as he thought. 

“ A lady, and she said nothing but good !” 
he muttered, under his breath; and then he 
made an effort to recover himself. “ Pardon 
me, I cannot guess who my unknown friend 
may be. It is very pte Powe to one’s feel- 
ings to be spoken well of by a lady,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, and he laughed again in a 
discordant unsteady way. As for Lucilla, 
she regarded him through all these fluctua- 
tions with a natural pity, and at the same 
time with the calmness of a knowledge 
which was aware of all, and had nothing 
more to discover; and at the end, Mr. Cav- 
endish, in the midst of his agitation, perceived 
her calm, and the absence of wonder and 
curiosity in her face, and began to perceive 
that he had something very serious to deal 
with—more serious than he had at first 
supposed. 

“T am going to tell you all about it,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, “ but in the mean time 
wait a minute and let me speak to you. 
First I have something to say.” 

It was for this they stopped short at the 
foot of Grange Lane just where the land 
was already parcelled out for St. Roque’s. 
What Lucilla was going to say was too im- 
portant to be spoken while walking, and 
naturally she withdrew her hand from Mr. 
Cavendish’s arm. They were both so much 
absorbed that they did not see anybody 
coming, nor indeed had any attention to 
spare for external affairs. The blood had de- 
serted Mr. Cavendish’s face, and he was once 
more green with anxiety and inquietude. He 
stood facing her, feeling that the crisis of his 
fate had come, and not knowing whether it 
was absolute despair or a faint dawning of 
hope that possessed him. If he had been the 
most passionate of lovers, and if she had held 
in her hands the dreadful alternative be- 
tween rapture and misery, there could not 
have been a more rapt and absorbing at- 
tention in Mr. Cavendish’s face. 

“T want to tell you, first of all, that you 
must have confidence in me,” said Lucilla; 
“ you— must — have confidence in me. 
We can do nothing without that. I know 
everything, Mr. Cavendish,” Miss Marjori- 











banks added compassionately—“ everything ; 
but nobody else knows it. 1 hope I can ar 
range everything if it is left in my hands. 
This is what I wanted to tell you first of all. 
Before everything, you must have confi- 
dence in me.” 

What Mr. Cavendish might have answer- 
ed to this solemn appeal it would be vain to 
imagine; for the truth was, he was stopped 
before he could utter a word. He was stop- 
ped and seized by the hand, and greeted 
with a frankness which was, perhaps, all 
the more loud and cordial from what ap- 
peared to the new-comer the comic charac- 
ter of the situation. “It is Cavendish, b 
Jove!” the intruder exclaimed, waving his 
hand to some people who were coming on 
behind him. “ Shee a thousand pardons for 
disturbing you, my dear fellow; but they 
all talk about you so, that I was determined 
to make sure it was you. Good heavens, 
Miss Marjoribanks!” General Travers add- 
ed, taking off hishat. It was Mr. and Mrs. 
Centum who were coming down behind him 
—she with a light shawl thrown over her 
head, tempted out by the beauty of the 
evening; and Lucilla saw in a moment the 
consequences of this encounter, and how it 
would be over all Carlingford before to- 
morrow morning that she and Mr. Caven- 
dish were betrothed at the very least. Miss 
Marjoribanks had all her wits about her, as 
ever, fortunately for both. 

“Yes, it is me,” she said, calmly; ‘“ Ihave 

been taking tea with the Lakes, and I made 
Mr. Cavendish give me his armhome. He 
did not like being found out, to be sure, but 
he could not help himself; and we all know 
about that,” Lucilla added, with a smile, 
taking once more the unfortunate man’s 
arm. 
“Oh yes, we all know,” said Mrs. Cen- 
tum, with a laugh ; but yet notwithstanding, 
everybody felt sure that it was all Lucilla’s 
cleverness, and that Barbara Lake was a 
myth and fiction. And it was thus that with 
Miss Marjoribanks leaning on his arm, and 
Gen. Travers, in all the warmth of renewed 
friendship, guarding him on the other side, 
Mr. Cavendish whose head was in a whirl 
of excitement, and who did not know what 
he was doing, was led back in triumph past 
Colonel Chiley’s very door, where the Arch- 
deacon was lying in wait to crunch bis bones, 
back from all his aberrations into the very 
heart of Grange Lane. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE TWILIGHT OF FAITH ; OR FORESHAD- 
OWINGS OF CHRISTIANILY IN THE 
WRITINGS OF PLATO. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


“"H xioru cov séowxé oe.’ — LUKE, vii. 50. 


In these days when men are bringing 
Reason into a persistent but vain competition 
with Revelation, and the form of modern 
thought, more especially of scientific thought, 
seems to be reverting to that strange aber- 
ration which was prevalent in the twelfth 
century, when scholasticism, with its wanton 
senseless vagaries, vitiated the current of 
philosophic and religious opinion so thor- 
oughly that perchance the taint has never 
been wholly eradicated — now, when men’s 
minds are being agitated as to whether Rea- 
son shall decide and Revelation submit — 
whether man has a soul, or only a vertebral 
column — whether the Bible is the verita- 
ble word of God or a gigantic human for- 
gery — it will not perhaps be uninstructive 
to investigate how far the highest form of 
human intellect could go unaided toward 
the solution of the yreat problem of life, 
death, and immortality, and yet how com- 
pletely it failed in arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusions —to see how marvellously 
it approached as it were the very vestibule 
of truth, and yet how miserably short it fell 
of the simplest teaching of revelation. 

We shall endeavour to show that Plato, 
whose philosophy will be the subject of our 
examination, approached the great verities 
of revelation more closely than any other 
uninspired mortal; and we shall also en- 
deavour to show that what he did was by 
means of his own unaided intellect; thus 
leaving to the world the solemn lesson, that 
human reason is utterly unable to solve the 
problems of human destiny. 

It may possibly assist us in comprehend- 
ing the subject, ifat the outset, we sketch the 
points of distinction between the philosophy 
of Plato, which may be called an intellec- 
tual struggle after faith, and that rival sys- 
tem springing out of it, started by his pupil, 
Aristotle, which may on the other hand, in 
spite of its many and manifest improve- 
ments, be —_— as the incorporation of 

hilosophical scepticism. It is a remarka- 

le fact, but one patent to observation, that 
all mental constitutions range themselves un- 
der these two types of thought— the Platonic 
or the Aristotelian, the subjective or the ob- 
jective. The Aristotelian is the form of in- 
tellect which classifies everything, and de- 
votes it to a purpose; it 1s that form of 
thought which invents mechanisms and ap- 
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plies sciences. The Platonic is that form of 
thought which investigates the phenomena 
of the mental and moral constitutions, de- 
velops the interior life, and nurtures the 
soul. Aristotle was the arch-machanist, and 
Plato the arch-priest of the world. The 
life-work of Aristotle was to put all knowl- 
edge into practice, to embellish human exis- 
tence, to multiply physical comforts and 
conveniences. The ife-work of Plato was 
to discipline the intellect and the soul, to 
cultivate the moral being, and to subdue 
the body. Aristotle taught men how tolive; 
Plato how to die. Which was the higher 
order of genius? The admirers of the prac- 
tical give the palm to Aristotle; but the 
poets, the moralists, the great contemplative 
thinkers of the world, to Plato. It may be 
more properly estimated by the impor- 
tance of the work of each, and, therefore, 
inasmuch as the cultivation of the soul, its 
aspirations and its hopes, is admitted on all 
sides to be a nobler work than the mere 
cultivation of the body, or the study of bod- 
ily necessities, so was the life-work of Plato, 
with all its errors, a nobler and better work 
than that of Aristotle, with all its practical 
advantages. Plato was not an orthodox hea- 
then ; he believed in one God, with attributes 
much the same as we learn from the Bible, 
and when he ‘uses the plural, which is not 
always, he does so evidently out of defer- 
ence to the custom in vogue.* Aristotle 
was a much more orthodox heathen; he be- 
lieved in a prime mover, an original force, 
and sixty other gods, and it is strange how 
this material vein of thought has been pez- 
aes by his followers of later times. 

lato, the contemplative thinker, believed 
in one God, and the immortality of the soul. 
Aristotle, the man of science, held different 
views on these subjects.t 

The circumstances. attending the advent 
of Plato were remarkable. He was born in 
the year 430 B.c., the same in which Mala- 
chi, the last of the Prophets, died: a fact 
which has given rise, not unnaturally, to the 
theory advanced by the Greek Fathers, and 


*St. Augustine — De Civitate Dei, 4, 24. 

t Further and more detailed instances of the dif- 
ference between the teachings of the two philoso- 
phers respecting these great truths may be seen b 
referring to a work called “ Nova de Universis Phi- 
losophia,” written by Patricius or Patrizi, a public 
professor of Tig! at Rome, in the pontificate 
of Clement VIII. Patrizi himself had been an ardent 
Aristotelian, but recalled by the vast spread of scho- 
lasticism, and the havoc it was making with theolo- 
gy, he began to examine the two systems as regards 
their bearing towards revelation, and finally aban- 
doned the tenets of his old master. In the appen- 
dix to this work there is a list of forty-three distinct 

ropositions, arranged in parallel columns, in which 





*lato harmonizes with the teaching of revelation, 
and which Aristotle distinctly denies, 
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more particularly by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, that he was endowed with a certain 
measure of inspiration, and that God, when 
the evidence of prophesy was extinct, rais- 
ed him up to complete the chain of testimo-! 
ny by establishing the reign of philosophy 
until the coming of our Lord. tt is singu- 
lar that Quintilian also gives him the credit 
of divine inspiration, for, speaking of him in 
the 10th book of his “ Institutions,” he says 
—“ At mihi non hominis ingenio sed quo- 
dam Delphico ,videatur oraculo instinctus.”* 
Athens, too, was on the decline: Pericles 
had ruled her with absolute sway, and 
through his luxurious example her manners 
had become corrupt—the old heroic life 
gave way to effeminate habits, to indul- 
gence, to listlessness; then came the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, begun by an unjust interfer- 
ence in a quarrel between Corinth and one 
of her dependencies, an interference which 
was contrary to nationaal law and in viola- 
tion of national treaties, and which termina- 
ted after twenty-seven years’ fighting in the 
utter reduction of Athens, her submission 
to the Lacedamonians, and her ultimate ruin. 
After this event, Lysander abolished the 
popular form of government, and substitut- 
ed an oligarchy of thirty rulers, who were 
called tyrants, and who ruled with absolute 

ower. It is computed that a greater num- 

er of Athenians lost their lives by these 
tyrants in eight months than had fallen dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years’ fighting of the 
Peloponnesian war. But whilst these events 
were going on, and Athens was hurrying 
to her doom, philosophy received a new im- 
pulse by the appearance, in the schools, of 
Socrates, who resolutely set himself to op- 
pose the Sophists and those men who were 
dragging philosophy down to the degrada- 
tion of their own intellects. A plain man, 
professing his own ignorance and desire for 
information, never venturing to teach, but 
content with asking questions, yet invaria- 
bly getting the best of every conversation 
or argument, and exposing his opponent 
to ridicule, he must have caused a great 
sensation in the philosophical circles of his 
time. “ Who is this man?” they would 
ask. — “ Nobody knows.” “ What does he 
teach ?” —*“ Nothing.” “What does he 
say, then?” — “ Simply that he is ignorant 
of everything, and only seeks information.” 
The Sophists laughed at the idea, but by- 
and-by a Sophist was stopped by this plain 
man in the market-place, or any other pub- 
lic spot when some such a conversation as 
the following would ensue. 


* Quint. — Inst. Orat. lib. x., c. i. 81. 
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Socrates had overtaken Alcibiades, who 
was on his way to the assembly of the Athe- 
nians to advise them; he elicits from him 
that the most important subjects upon whieh 
advice can be given, areas to whatis just, 
honourable, good, and useful; then endeav- 
ors to draw from Alcibiades his definitions of 
these things, when the unfortunate man 
finds to his horror that he knows very little 
about them. Socrates then pushes the point 
home thus : — 


“ Soc. — If you were on board a ship, would 
you concern yourself to give advice to turn the 
helm to the right or left (that is, knowing noth- 
ing of navigation)? Would you not rather be 
quiet and leave the pilot to steer ? 
¥ “ Alcib. — To be sure I should leave that to 

im. 

“‘ Soc. — Then you are never fluctuating and 
uncertain about things you do not know, provid- 
ed you know that you are ignorant of them ? 

* Alcib. — So it seems. 

“« Soc. — By this, then, you very well discern 
that all the faults we commit proceed only from 
this sort of ignorance, which makes us think we 
know that of which we are indeed ignorant ? 

“* Alcib. — How do you say ? 

“ Soc. —I say that which induces us to at- 
tempt a thing is the thought we have that 
we know how to do it, for when we are convinc- 
ed that we do not know it we leave it to others. 

“ Alcib. — Thatis certain. 

«« Soc. — Thus they who are under this last 
sort of ignorance, never commit any fault, be- 
cause they leave to others the care of such things 
as they know not how to do themselves. 

“ Alcib. — That is true. 

“ Soc. — Who are they, then, that commit 
faults? Is it not they that know things ? 

“ Alcib. — No, certainly. 

“ Soc. — Seeing it is neither they that know 
things, nor they who while they are ignorant of 
them know that they are ignorant; it necessari- 
ly follows that it is they who, while they are ig- 
norant of them, yet think they know them. Can 
it be any others ? 

“ Alcib. — No, it is only they. 

“ Soc. — Well then this must be the igno- 
rance which is shameful and the cause of all 
evils. 

“ Alcib. — True. 

“ Soc. — And when this ignorance happens to 
be about things of very great consequence, is it 
not very pernicious and very shameful ? 

“ Alcib. — It cannot be denied. 

“ Soc. — But can you name me anything that 
is of greater consequence than what is just, what 
is honourable, what is good, and what is use- 


| ful ¢ 


“ Alcib. — No, certainly. 
“ Soc. — Is it not about these very things that 
you yourself say you are fluctuating aud uncer- 
tain ? Is not this uncertainty a sure sign, as we 
have said alrendy, not only: that you are igno- 
rant of these things that are so great and im- 
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portant, but also that while you are ignorant of 
them you think you know them ?# 
“ Alcib. — I am afraid this is but too true!” * 


By degrees this man acquired the lead in 
the philosophical world, when the purity of 
his doctrines, the influence he possessed 
over men’s minds, the patronage he received 
from persons of the highest rank who flock- 
ed to his lectures, excited the jealousy of 
those in power; a false charge of impiety 
was got up ‘against him and he was con- 
demned to die; the incidents of that sub- 
lime death are fresh in the memory of every 
schoolboy, handed down to us in the closing 
passage of the ‘“* Pheedo.” 

Eight years before his death Socrates re- 
ceived into his school, in the person of Plato, 
his most distinguished pupil and most at- 
tached friend; one who was destined to 
hand down his philosophy to the remot- 
est ages, and to give to the world, in his 
matchless description of the last moments of 
his master, an imperishable monument to 
the memory of Athenian injustice. We have 
said he was born in the year 430 B. C., just 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Athenian society was in its transition state, 
when men despised the gods, lived only for 
the pursuit of pleasure, and when licentious- 
ness, debauchery, and profanity, were rife 
in their midst. His real name was Aristo- 
cles, but he was called Plato, it is supposed 
from the breadth of his shoulders, or as some 
say; from the breadth of his brow ;“he was 
nobly descended, and received the usual ed- 
ucation of his class, more especially the edu- 
cation of gymnastics, in which he had at- 
tained such proficiency as to be qualified to 
contend in the Isthmian games. He had 
also studied poetry and geometry ; his first 
literary eflorts were in the shape of trage- 
dies and poems, which he ultimately and 
perhaps wisely destroyed. At the age of 
twenty he was introduced to Socrates, when 
he immediately gave up writing tragedies 
and poems and devoted himself to the study 
of philosophy under the eye of the great 
teacher, whose favourite and most distin- 
guished pupil he soon became. He remained 
under Socrates for eight years, up to the 
time of his death, when, as public animosity 
was aroused against the philosophers, they 
were compelled to flee from the city. Plato 
travelled through Greece, and visited Mag- 
na Grecia and Sicily. It is also supposed 
that he went as far as Egypt; but there is 
searcely any evidence of the truth of this 
theory as we shall presently have to notice, 
because upon it is built an explanation of 


* Alcib. i. 117 C, seq. 
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his wonderful anticipation of Christianity. 
After many years of weary wandering, dur- 
ing which he studied men, governments, 
and life, mingled with strange peoples and 
listened to strange philosopers, he came 
back to Athens, settled in a quarter of the 
city where he had a small patrimony, situ- 
ate close to a grove, henceforth to become 
memorable through all time. It wasa grove 
of tall plantain trees, studded with beautiful 
statues and temples, and it had a stream 
running through it with a gentle murmur ; 
its name, Hecademus, or Academia, by that 
spirit of sacrilegious appropriation peculiar 
to us moderns, has become the familiar des- 
ignation of every village boarding-school. 
Here Plato took up his residence, and his 
lectures were soon attended by the most 
learned and illustrious pupils of the day. 
Wandering about in the shady walks of this 
grove might have been seen the stalwart 
figure of the renowned philosoper, followed 
by a crowd of eager disciplies, listening to 
the wisdom which fell from his lips, now in 
a chain of close severe reasoning which tried 
the powers of the most attentive to follow 
out, and now enlivened by a quotation from 
some favourite poet, a passage of gentle 
banter, a beautiful image, or a flight of elo- 
quence. Prominent amongst the group were 
to be seen for some years Demosthenes, 
whose stormy oratory was nurtured in this 
school; Hyperides; Aristotle, destined to 
exert an influence not inferior to his mas- 
ter over the thought of the world through 
all ages; Speusippus, the future successor 
of Plato; Xenocrates, and Dion. In addi- 
tion to thes¢ were strangers from the most 
distant parts — the swarthy Asian, the citi- 
zen of some Thracian town, the tyrant of a 
remote province, the haughty Lacedemo- 
nian, and the Athenian youth. There too 
were those extraordinary women, those his- 
torical courtesans, who in the midst of a life 
of vice found time to devote themselves to 
the pursuits of learning; and as the grave 
teaching of Socrates was illuminated by the 
presence of Aspasia and Lais, who by the 
omnipotent charm of beauty, heightened 
by the magic radiance of intellect, captiva- 
ted the hearts ofthe greatest men of Athens, 
so was that of Plato embellished by the no 
less celebrated sirens — the Mantinean Les- 
therea, and Axiothea of Phlius. 

For forty years in this beautiful grove did 
Plato teach his elevated philosophy, inter- 
rupted only by two visits to Sicily. His life 
was temperate and sober, he was beloved by 
all—an amiable, modest, chaste, noble man, 
he followed closely in the steps of his great 
tutor, and lived the philosophy he so elo- 
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quently taught. Plato was never married ; 
being the bosom friend of Socrates he of 
course enjoyed the acquaintance of Xan- 
thippe, and it is not impossible that the do- 
mestic life of that unfortunate philosopher 
may have made an indelible impression 
upon the ardent young pupil. That he 
might have won the heart of some Athe- 
nian maiden, the perusal of those fragments 
of what little poetry he was guilty of in his 
youth is a sufficient evidence. For the sake 
of any lady who may have had the patience 
to read so far, we will quote one epigram 
which we submit is sufficient to prove that 
this grave philosopher must have had in him 
all the. gallantry of the lover. 

He thus addresses some unknown fair 
one — 


“ Aatégag en darng tude eiSe yevoiunv 
Odpavde &¢ moAdoi¢ dupaoty ei¢ ae PAET Ww”? 


which we will venture to render — 


“My star! thon gazest on the skies, 
Yon heaven I fain would be, 

That with its myriad beaming eyes 
I still might gaze on thee!” 


We submit that with the accompani- 
ments of a proper amount of moon-shine 
and starlight, the loved one hanging on the 
arm, no sentiment could be more perfect on 
the lips of a modern gallant, even though 
he were not a philosopher. Plato, however, 
lived a bachelor and died a bachelor. He 
spent his old age in committing his immor- 
tal philosophy to writing, and in the midst 
of these calm pleasures perpetuated his life’s 
work for the use of posterity. He died, ac- 
cording to the version of Cicero, with the 
pen in his hand; others say, whilst at a 
teast; but we would rather think it was a 
his devoted admirer says, in the most appro- 
ig attitude for one who wrote so divine- 

, bending over the page of truth with the 
pen in his hand. This event took place in 
the year 347 B. C., in the eighty-third year 
of his age. 

Before proceeding further it would be ad- 
visable, perhaps, to say a few words upon 
the subject of an erroneous idea which ob- 
tains amongst some, who from reading the 
dialogues ot Plato where Socrates is made 
the speaker, have come to the conclusion 
that the thoughts he enunciates were his 
own and not those of Plato, and from this 
they have assumed that the greater portion 
of the Platonic philosophy was borrowed 
from Socrates, mit that Plato was in reality 
only the mere exponent of Socratic thought. 
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In this way the debt of Plato to his great 
master has often been overestimated. It is 
the marked peculiarity of Plato, that in the 
development of his philosophy he keeps 
himself in the background ; in all his works 
his name is only mentioned once, and that 
quite incidentally, in the “ Phedo.” In or- 
der to perpetuate the Socratic method of 
investigation he committed his works to 
writing in the shape of dialogue, and it was 
but natural that in the dramatis persone he 
employed, the person of his revered master 
should be most prominent. It is in this 
character we should regard the frequent 

resence of Socrates in the dialogues of 

lato — not so much to enunciate the exact 
opinions of Socrates, as by virtue of a dra- 
matic necessity. Plato never introduces 
himself as the speaker, but puts his thoughts 
in the mouth of that great man who was 
his first teacher, and whose fame he wished 
to commemorate. The best proof of this is 
that sometimes the sentiments uttered by 
the Platonic personification of Socrates dif- 
fer from those recorded in the “ Memora- 
bilia” of Xenophon, which is supposed to 
be an accurate record of the actual sayings 
of Socrates. ' 

The work of Socrates was more the 
sketching out the method of investigation, 
not so much the actual results of that inves- 
tigation; this was reserved for Plato. 
True, Socrates held the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the sotl; but Plato was the 
first. who thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject, and supported it upon solid arguments ; 
and it must be remembered that the theory 
enunciated in the “ Phedo,” through the 
mouth of Socrates, is essentially Plato’s, 
that of Socrates being embodied by Xeno- 
phon, in the death-bed address of Cyrus, in 
the “ Cyropedia,” hereafter referred to. 
Socrates never wrote a line, for a reason 

eculiar to himself and his type of mind. 

e held that a book was of little use in the 
way of instruction, because it could answer 
no questions. What we have of Socrates 
in Xenophon is most probably his exact 
opinions. What we have of him in Plato 
has been enlarged, modified, and often 
changed by Plato himself. The Platonic 
philosophy may be said to be based upon 
certain principles selected carefully from all 
the systems of his time—from the morals 
of Socrates, the metaphysics of Pythagoras, 
the physics of Heraclitus; and these doc- 
trines, after being submitted to the crucible 
of his genius, have been worked up by the 
process of this investigation — that is, the 





Socratic method —into the system of philos- 
ophy which justly bears hisname ; the use of 
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Socrates in his dialogues being merely as an 
honoured vehicle of instruction. 

As the object of this essay will be to show 
how far the philosophy of Plato fell short of 
revelation; as an example of the inability 
of unaided reason to work out or attain to 
the great truths of which the Bible is the 
exponent, it will be not only appropriate 
but fair to preface this inquiry with a re- 
markable passage which occurs in the 
“ Pawo,” where Plato himself declares our 
inabilit y to comprehend these truths clearly, 
in our present existence, without the inter- 
vention of a Divine message. 


“Tt is impossible, or at least very difficult, to 
know the truth in this life... One of these 
things, then, must be done, either we must learn 
the truth from some quarter, or find it out our- 
selves ; and if it is impossible to do these things, 
then taking the best and most stable amongst 
human reasons, trust ourselves to sail through 
life upon this as upon a raft, unless one could 
be carried more safely and with less risk upon 
a surer conveyance or some divine revelation ” 
(Aoyou Sevov vivoc).* 


_ That is a noteworty passage; it hints at 
his instinctive sense of the want of divine 
teaching, a thought which was often upper- 
most in his mind in the midst of his philoso- 
phical speculations, as we shall see in the 
course of our examination. 

We have already adverted to the fact 
that Plato believed in one supreme God, 
creator and protector of the universe; and, 
as St. Augustine shows, that belief in one 
God was secretly cherished by many educa- 
ted heathens; it was one of the charges 
brought against Socrates, and Xenophon 
makes Cyrus,t on his dying bed, confess a 
similar faith; it was the infidelity of that 
period, and the fact of its being rife in the 
time of Plato, proves that the light was 


dawning on the world. The existence of 


the godhead was the keystone of Plato’s 
philosophy, the starting-point, the absolute 
necessity of the whole system; he looked 
upon science as incomprehensible without 
the idea of the deity, and that is why he 
calls God the beginning, the end, and the 
measure of all things. As regards the di- 
vine nature, he keeps his doctrine in the 
most singular consonance with the teachings 
of the Bible. The diligent student of that 
bock knows, that although it unfolds much 
of the truth, gives to humanity some tran- 
sient glimpses of His glory and greatness, 


*Phed. 35D. The references throughout this 
paper are made to the well-known Stallbaum edi- 
tion of Plato’s works, in 12 vols. 

t Xenophon, — Cyrop. lib. viii. 47, 
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of His great power and great love, yet it 
reiterates with solemn emphasis the fact 
that it is impossible for mortals to under- 
stand or comprehend the divine nature to 
the full extent. “ Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection?” (Job xi. 7). “ Thy 
way is in the sea, and thy path in the great 
waters, and thy footsteps are not known” 
(Psalm Ixxvii. 19.) “ Neither knoweth an 

man the Father save the Son” (Matt. xi°, 


curs the following sentence : — 


“ We say that it is necessary that whatever is 
generated should be generated from some cause. 
But to find out the Maker and Father (7o:qryv 
kat ratea) of the universe is difficult, and when 
found, it would be impossible to describe him.” * 


Often as he reverts to this fact he de- 
clares the same thing, that what little we 


tion and comparison — that our highest con- 
ception of him is our conception of the 
good; but this is inadequate — it is only an 
approach, for he lies beyond all our concep- 
tions, without beginning or end, and above 
all relation of time and space. An evidence 
to the certainty that he believed in a su- 
preme being may be drawn from the asser- 
tion he makes in favour of monarchy as the 
best form of government, because it was a 
type of the universe governed by one God. 
As regards the attributes, a few extracts 
will show how advanced Plato was in his 
conception of the godhead. 
He is the cause of life : — 


‘For there is no one who is more the cause 
of living, both to us and everything else, than 
he who is the ruler and king of all.” f 


He is eternal : — 


“He is the beyinning, the end, and the meas- 
ure of all things.” + 


He is the presiding providence of the 
world : — 


“ A certain wonderfal intellect arranges things 
together and governs throughout.” § 


“God with (or through) good-fortune and 
opportunity governs all human affairs.” || 


He is a just God, and 


* Tim, 286 C, 
t Crat. 396 A. 


Vhilebus, 28 C, D. 





sie iv. 715 E, 
| Leg. iv. 709 B. 





27). Inthe “ Timeus” of Plato there oc-~ 


know of the divine nature is by approxima- — 
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“Distributes greater honours to those who 
are greater in virtue ; but to those who have less 
of virtue, less honours, as being suited to each 


according to reason.” * , 


He cares for the least of his creatures : — 


“ But perhaps it would not be difficult to 
prove this, at least, that the gods are no less 
attentive to small things than such as are pre- 
eminent in greatness.” t 


He is true: — 


“ God then is simple and true, both in word 
and deed ; never has he changed himself, nor 
does he deceive others, neither by visions nor 
discourse, nor the pomp of signs, nor when we 
sleep or wake.” t 


He is not the cause of evil: — 


‘ “But for our evils we must seek some other 
cause than God.’ § 


That cause is given in the Epistle of 
James, i. 13 —“ Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth heany man. Butevery man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.” 

The Platonic version of the creation is 
to be found in the “Timeus;” and the 
striking similarity which exists between his 
account and that of Moses will, at first sight, 
almost seem to warrant the supposition that 
he must in some way have met with the 
Hebrew description. Perhaps at this point 
it would be advisable to mention, that the 
Greek Fathers endeavoured to account for 
the extraordinary coincidences between 
Plato and the Scriptures by the theory, that 
when travelling in Egypt, he must have 
found some Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment in the possession of their wise men. 
Now, we have first of all nocertain testimony 
that Plato ever went to Egypt; he does not 
say so himself, and when he speaks of 
Egyptian sages it is in language not consist- 
ent with the idea that he was ever indebted 
to them for any valuable information. But 
granting that he did visit Egypt, and did 
converse with their wise men, it is almost 
certain that no version of the Old Testa- 
ment existed in Greek at that time. The 
first account of any translation into Greek 
is that of the Seventy, which took place 
nearly a century after his death through 


* Leg. vi. 757 B. 
t Leg. x. #00 C. 
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t Rep. ii. 382 E. 
§ Rep. ii. 379 C, 


the following circumstances. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, son of Ptolemy Soter, was King of 
Egypt ; and after his accession to the throne, 
endeavoured by every means in his power 
to collect choice and rare manuscripts for 
the Alexandrian library which, his father 
had founded. He had long wished to have 
a version of the Mosaic writings, but was 
unable to obtain it, through the peculiar 
care with which those people in whose 
hands they were, kept them to themselves. * 
But it also happened that at this time he 
had some Jewish prisoners, and he therefore 
stipulated with Eleazer, the High Priest, 
for their release, upon the condition that a 
copy of the law should be sent tohim. This 
5 aga brought matters to an issue, and 

leazer sent to Ptolemy a copy of the 
sacred writings in letters of gold, from 
which the version called the Septuagint 
was compiled, by the six elders from each 
tribe who accompanied it to Egypt. As we 
have observed, it took place nearly a centu- 
ry after the death of Plato, as Ptolemy 
Philadelphus died in the year 246 B.c., and 


itis the first account on record of any trans-_ 


lation of the Bible into Greek. It would 
have been impossible for any other to have 
existed previously in Egypt without the 
knowledge of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or else- 
where, and no mention of it to be made. 
There only remains the supposition that he 
might have acquired sufficient knowledge of 
the Hebrew language to read the original 
which he might have seen in the hands of 
some Israelitish merchant, for they trafficked 
and traded with Egypt ; but itis not very 
pe for many reasons. First of all, if 

e had acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue he would surely have alluded to it 
in his works, but not faintest shadow of such 
an allusion occurs; then, again, had he fallen 
in with any Israelitish merchant, it is not 
probable that he would have shown him the 
sacred writings, from the fact already men- 
tioned, that there was a strong national 
jealousy on the part of the Jews against 
the promulgation of them beyond their own 
race. But the best evidence, controverting 
the theory of his having fallen in with the 
Mosaic writings, is this, which appears upon 
the face of his own works, that although 
there is a striking similarity between his 
version of divine operation and divine law 
and that of Moses, yet the discrepancies are 
such as could not have existed had he ever 
acquired the slightest knowledge of the 


*The Jews to this day havea sort of injunction 
amongst them not to teach the law to a Christian; 
hence the great difficulty always experienced by 
students in learning Hebrew from them. 
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Mosaic books. This will be more apparent 
if we take, as an instance in point, one 
statement in Platonic description of the 
creation of man, which work, as we shall 
presently see, is deputed by the Deity, ac- 
cording to Plato, to his assistants in creation 
—not done by himself —a theory he could 
never have set up had he acquired the 
slightest knowledge, either by inspection or 
by tradition, of the Mosaic version. We 
shall find, systematically, that wherever he 
approaches, as he does most strangely, to 
the dicta of the great lawgiver of Israel — 
yet the points of difference are of such 
a nature as to be inconsistent with the idea 
of his having ever been brought into actual 
contact with them. We proceed then to 
examine Plato’s version of creation, and the 
first passage selected runs as follows : — 


“Let us declare on what account the framing 
artificer settled the form of this universe. He 
was good... He desired that all things 
should as much as possible resemble himself. 

. . then as the Deity desired that all things 
should be good, he accordingly took everything 
that was visible and not in a state of rest, but 
in excessive agitation and disorder, and then 
reduced it from disorder into order, conceiving 
the latter to be better than the former.” * 


The first step is the restoring chaos to 
order, just asin Genesis; then the desire 
of the Deity that everything should resem- 
ble himself in being good is noteworthy, not 
only from being in harmony with revelation; 
but because it is the basis of the Platonic 
philosophy. He makes this resemblance to 
God the first element of creation; and all 
through his teaching it will be found that 
the only remedy he lays down against hu- 
man evils and for human salvation, is a 
return to this resemblance through the dis- 
cipline of philosophy. Resemblance to God 
was man’s birthright — this he set out with; 
that man had tarnished and nearly effaced 
this resemblance by his contact with the 
world, was his most emphatic teaching ; and 
that his only hope of immortality lay in the 
recovery of the divine resemblance by ele- 
vating the soul and subduing the body, is 
in fact the whole burden of the uninspired 
gospel he laboured to deliver to man. 

After the de:cription of the arranging 
the confused elements of chaos, out of which 
the world appeared, there occurs another 
remarkable passage which will recall to our 
minds almost the very language of Moses, 
when he expresses the satisfaction the 
Creator felt in comtemplating his work. 


Tim, 29 E, 
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“ When the Father-creator perceived that this 
created image of the eternal gods had life and 
motion, he was delighted, and considered how he 
might make it still more like its exemplar.” * 


See Genesis i. 31:—“ And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.” 

After this comes the further account of 
the work of creation. We are told that he 
fashioned the world in the shape of a 
sphere; then animals were created; the 
formation of days, months, years, &c., fol- 
lows ; the planets and stars are created next, 
and the subsidiary gods. It is remarkable 
that Plato, like Moses, makes the Deity ad- 
dress his works after creating them : — 

“Ye gods of gods of whom Iam the creator 
and father, all things framed by me are by my 
will indissoluble .” f 


Then he goes on to tell them that mortals 
must be created ; this leads to the creation 
of man by the subsidiary deities addressed as 
above. In his speech the Deity speaks of 
man as being a creature the most adapted to 
religious worship, as the most worshipping 
creature ener f they were creat- 
ed male and female. The consequences of 
the union of soul with body are declared 
also; that those who subdued their passions 
would live justly, and those who were over- 
come by them, unjustly; he declared also 
that after living well for the time appointed 
to him, each one should return to the habi- 
tation of his associate star, and spend a 
blessed and suitable existence. 

To finish this portion of the subject, we 
add one more, and perhaps the most com- 
plete coincidence on this subject, with the 
version of Moses, occurring in the fact that 
Plato makes God rest after his labours, as 
soon as all was finished. 


“The creator, after arranging all these 
things, then retired to his accustomed repose.” } 
(kat 6 pev de dravra dueragag éuevev év TH éavrod 
kata TpoTov 79.) 


So in Genesis: —“ And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made” 
(Gen. ii. 2). “he world then was created, 
and we are also told that it was created by 
divine Providence. 


* Tim. 37 C. 2 
t Tim. 41 A. 
¢ Tim. 42 E, 
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“‘ Created through the providence of God.” * 
(dia THY Tov Oeov TEOVOLAaY.) 


ee not be destroyed but by its ma- 


The Bible teaches the threefold form of 
human nature —scul, mind, and flesh ; so 
does Plato: — 


“He himself ” (the Deity) “ being the ar- 
tificer of divine natures, but committing to his 
offspring ” (the subsidiary gods before alluded to 
as the Platonic discrepancy) “the charge of 
producing those who are mortal —the latter, in 
imitation of their father, having received the im- 
mortal principle of the soul—next fashioned 
the mortal body, making it entirely to be the 
vehicle thereto, and forming within it a sepa- 
rate mortal kind of soul, possessed of certain 
dire passions : — first, pleasure, the chief lure to 
evil; next, pain, the desertion of good; after 
this, temerity and fear, anger and hope. By 
mingling all these together they composed the 
mortal race. They lodged man’s mortal por- 
tion separately from the divine in a different re- 
ceptacle of the body, forming the head and 
breast, and placing the neck between, as an 
isthmus, to separate the two extremes — the 
mortal part of the soul in the breast, that part 
which partakes of spirit in the head.” ¢ 


But, of the soul more particularly he 
says — 


“But concerning the supreme form of our 
soul we should conceive thus: that God has 
given it to each one as a demon that, which 
we say and say correctly, resides at the summit 
of the body, to raise us from the carth up to- 
wards our nativity in heaven (ev ovpavy ovyyeviar), 
for we are a stock, not of the earth, but of heav- 
en, and from the same source whence the soul 
took its origin; and the divine nature raising 
aloft our head, and our root directs the whole 
body.” § 


The apostle, writing to the Philippians, 
speaks of those enemies of the cross of Christ 
whose “ God is their belly and whose glory 
is in their shame, who mind earthly things ;” 
and, cautioning them against such, goes on 
to say —“ For our conversation” (that is, 
aceording to the Greek “ojurea,” our 
citizenship) “is in heaven”—the com- 
munity to which we really belong is in heav- 
en (Phil. iii. 20). Again, writing to the 
Corinthians, he speaks of our having “a 
building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 Cor. v. 
1).” 

*im. 30 B. 

tTim. 33 A, 


¢ Tim, 69; also Rep. iv, 431, 435. 
§ Tim, 90 A, 





his thoughts which were appropriate to their 
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In Plato’s theory of the immortality of 
the soul, erroneous as it is, we shall find 
many things which are consonant with the 
Christian doctrine. It is based, however, 
upon the theory of the eternity of ideas. 
It was evident to his mind that humanity 
had in it, mingled with much that was 
evil, the relics or remnants of another and 
better nature; but how that better nature 
had become corrupt he was unable to ex- 
plain. He advanced then, as a theory, 
that all our ideas were but reminiscences of 
another existence — an existence of which 
we had lost all memory as we had lost most 
of its glory; that the soul had lived in an- 
other sphere, pure and undefiled ; that in 
its transition from that state to this it must, 
in some way, have lost much of its higher 
nature, and that what little was left.was tar- 
nished and almost destroyed by union with 
the body and contact with the world. 
Then came in support the theory of con- 
traries begetting contraries; a large body 
grows out of a smaller; activity leads to 
rest, and rest reproduces activity ; sleeping 
leads to wakefulness, and long wakefulness 
to sleep; by a parity of reasoning life be- 
gets death, and death in turn reproduces 
life; therefore it followed that, as we ex- 
isted in a previous state, and dying out of 
that existence came into this present life, so 
when we die out of this existence it is clear 
that we shall, in a similar way, enter upon 
another ; and the only thing men had to do, 
in order that their future existence might 
be better for them, was to strive to regain 
the divine resemblance or nature they had 
nearly lost by subduing the body and ele- 
vating the soul. This very argument of 
contraries producing contraries, as we shall 
see, is used whether by adoption or coinci- 
cidence by the apostle in that short digest 
of the gospel contained in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he argues from the analogies of 
nature that as the seed sown in the earth 
must die before it can live, so will the bod 
after death be raised incorruptible. It 1s 
not unlikely that Paul who, there can be no 
doubt, studied Plato in the school of Gama- 
liel, may have noticed this argument and 
applied it to his illustration of the Christian 
doctrine fof the resurrection of the body. 
We shall observe as we proceed many 
striking coincidences between the New 
Testament illustrations and arguments and 
those of Plato, as though both our Saviour 
and His Apostles had been conversant with 
the writings of the great heathen philoso- 
pher, and had adopted those portions of 
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own teaching. Such a thing would be 
neither improbable nor extraordinary ; it 
supplied the connection between the efforts 
of reason and the truth of revelation. The 
heathens used to reproach the Christians 
with having adopted the best part of Plato 
into their own writings; so that it is evi- 
dent the fact was recognized in the very 
earliest ages of the Church; and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, more especially of the 
Greek Fathers, are full of the subject of 
these similitudes; several of the chapters of 
the * Preparatio Evangelica” of Eusebius 
are devoted to them; and we reiterate 
that if it be so, that Jesus and His Apostles 
adopte! some of the thoughts and expres- 
sions of this advanced heathen, it only tends 
to establish the theory set up by St. Clement 
and others, that a certain measure of the 
“oyoc,” or divine inspiration, was ac- 
corded to him, and tends also to confirm the 
idea that he was the link between the 
ancient testimony of the Prophets and 
the fulness of the coming of Christ. 
The great Platonic argument for the 
immortality of the soul is to be found in the 
“ Phedo,” where Socrates is made to de- 
velop the theory in most impressive lan- 
guage during his last moments, to the dis- 
ciples who attended him on the day when 
he drank the poison. It may be remarked 


that although it is Socrates who speaks, the. 


thoughts are Plato's; the real Socratic 
creed is to be found in the dying speech of 
Cyrus, in the “ Cyropxdia” of Xenophon. 
As an intellectual production, the “ Phedo,” 
in.spite of its defective premises, is one of 
the most wonderful achievements on rec- 
ord; it is the bold effort of a master mind 
of the wold to solve the great problem of 
human destiny; it contains passages of 
severe mathematical reasoning, episodes 
of matchless beauty, satire, passion, pathos, 
and sudden approximations to the truth, 
which startle us, like vivid lightning flash- 
ing through the darkness of night. The 
wisest of the world’s great ones have paid 
their homage to this masterpiece of philoso- 
phic thought. The contemplative of all 
ages have bent over that charmed page, 
and blessed God that the truth, which 
like a twilight so faintly glimmered upon 
the mind of its author, had beamed upon 
them in the full glory of day. Men have 
wept over it, as reading of the noble 
end of that just and righteous man who died 
for the truth, it has recalled to their minds 
the death of one still more just and right- 
eous, who died for man’s salvation. It is 
a reflection of the Cross, thrown shadow- 
like over the waning light of paganism. 
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We will proceed to eliminate the pass- 
ages of the “ Pheado” which approach the 
teachings of Christianity, presenting them 
in the order in which they occur in the 
text. Socratesaddresses his listeners thus: — 


“For if I did not think that I should go, 
first of all, amongst other deities who are both 
wise and good, and next amongst men who 
have departed this life better than any here, I 
should be wrong in not grieving at death; but 
now be assured Lhope to go amongst good men, 
though I would not positively assert it. That, 
however, I shall go amongst gods who are per- 
fectly good, masters, be assured, I can positive- 
ly assert this, if I can any thing of the kind; 
s0 that on this account I am not so much troub- 
led; but I entertain a good hope that some- 
thing awaits those who die, and that, as was 
said long since, it will be far better for the good 
than the evil.” * 


There is in that passage the foreshadow- 
ing of “the sure and certain hope” and 
the “communion of saints” of the Chris- 
tian. The service of the flesh is thus spok- 
en of :-— 


“For nothing else but the body and its de- 
sires occasion wars, sedition, and contests; for 
all wars among us arise on account of our de- 
sire to acquire wealth, and we are compelled 
to acquire wealth, on account of the body be- 
ing enslaved to its service.” t 


Almost the very language of this sen-+ 
tence occurs in the Epistle of St. James, 
iv. 1:—“ From whence come wars and 
fightings among you? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers ?” 

We are not to serve the body : — 


“ While we live we shall thus approach, as it 
seems, nearest to knowledge, if we hold no in- 
tercourse or communion at all with the body 
except what absolute necessity reqwres, nor 
suffer ourselves to be polluted by its nature, but 
purify ourselves from it until God releases us 
himself.”’ t 


So in Romans, viii. 13 : —“ For if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortity the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live.” And in 1 Cor. ix. 
27:—* But I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection.” 

Mere profession is not suflicient : — 


“Whoever shall arrive in Hades unexpiated, 
will be in the mud; but he who arrives there 


* Pheed. 63 B. 
+t Phad. 66 C,. 
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yasited and initiated, shall dwell with the gods, 
or, say they who preside at the mysteries, there 
are many who carry the wand, but few whe be- 
long to the god.” * 


The followers of Bacchus carried a wand, 
wrapt in ivy, but the evidence of the wand 
was no proof of their sincerity. 

So the Master —‘“Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. vii. 21). 

Then comes the argument upon which he 
bases the immortality of the soul, the theory 
ot contraries begetting contraries, which he 
shows to be a principle in nature : — 


“*Youn must not, then, consider this only 
with respect to men, if we wish to ascertain it 
with greater certainty, but also with respect to 
animals and plants, and, ina word, with respect 
to everything that is subject to generation ; let 
us see whether they are not all so produced, 
no otherwise than contraries from contraries 
wherever they have any such quality, as, for in- 
stance, the honourable is contrary to the base, 
and the just to the unjust, and so with ten thou- 
sand other things. Let us consider, then, this, 
whether it is necessary that all things which 
have a contrary should be produced from noth- 
ing else than their contrary; as, for instance, 
when anything becomes greater, is it not neces- 
sary that from previously being smaller it after- 
wards became greater ?’ 

“* Yes.’ 

«And if it becomes smaller, will it not, 
from being previously greater, afterwards be- 
come smaller ?’ 

“* Tris so,’ he replied. 

“* And from stronger weaker, and from slow- 
er swifter ?’ 

“* « Certainly.’ 

“«What, then, if anything becomes worse, 
must it not become so from better —if more 
ust from more unjust ? ’ 

“* How should it not ?’ 

““« We have then sufficiently determined this, 
that all things are thus produced, contraries 
from contraries ?’ 

“* Certainly.’ 

“* Well, then, is there also something of this 
kind in them—for instance, between all two 
contraries a mutual twofold production from 
one to the other, and from that other back 
again, for between a greater thing and a small- 
er there is increase and decrease, and do we not, 
accordingly, call the one to increase and the 
other to decrease ?’ 

“ee Yi , 


es. 

““« Now, as concerning life and death, is not 
death the contrary of life?’ 

ee Yes.’ 

“** And does not one produce the other?’ 

“< Yes,’ 

“« What is produced from life ?” 

* Phad. 69 C, 
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** Death.’ 

“¢ What, then, from death ?’ 

***1¢ must surely be life.’ ; 

“« Then, Cebes,’ said he [Socrates], ‘all liv- 
ing things and living beings are produced from 
death ?” 

“<So it appears.’ 

“¢ Therefore,’ continued he, ‘ our souls go to 
Hades ?’ 

“¢ For, Cebes,’ he continued, ‘as it seems to 
me, such undoubtedly is the case, and we have 
not admitted these things under a delusion; but 
it is, in reality, true that there is a reviving 
again, and that the living are produced from 
the dead, that the souls of the dead exist, and 
that the condition of the good is better, and of 
the evil worse.’ ” * 


The deteriorating influence of the body 
upon the soul is illustrated thus: — 


“¢ And did we not some time since say this 
too, that the soul, when it employs the body to 
examine anytbing either by means of the sight, 
or hearing, or any other sense, is then drawn by 
the body to things that never continue the same, 
and wanders, and is confused, and reels, as if 
iotoxicated through contact with things of this 
kind?’ 

“ ¢ Certainly.’ 

“ ¢ For, when it examines anything by itself, 
then does it approach that which is pure, eter- 
nal, immortal, and unchangeable . . . . . 
and then does it cease from its wandering, and 
constantly continue the same with respect to 
those things through coming into contact with 
things of this kind; and this affection of the 
soul, is it (not) wisdom ?’ 

“*You speak truly and beautifully, Socra- 
tes.’”’ t & 


The conditions of a happy immortality 
‘are thus stated :— 


“Can the soul bedestroyed? No. But the 
case is much rather thus, if it is separated in a 
pure state, taking nothing of the body with it, 
not having willingly communicated with it in the 
present life, but having shunned it, and govern- 
ed itself within itself, as constantly studying 
this (but this is nothing else than to pursue phi- 
losophy aright; in reality, to study how to die 
easily), would not this be the study of death ¢” 

“* Most assuredly.’ 

«Toes not the soul, then, when in this 
state depart to that which resembles itself — the 
invisible, the divine, the immortal, and wise, and 
on its arrival there, is not its lot to be free from 
error, from ignorance, from fears, from wild 
passions, and all other human evils, and as is 
said of the initiated, does it not,in truth, pass 
the rest of its time with the gods? Is it so, or 
otherwise, Cebes ?’ 


+ Phed. 70, seq. 
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“«Tt is so, by Jupiter,’ said Cebes.” * 


In a similar strain are we told by St. 
John, in Revelation, xxi. 4, that—“ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.” 

The notion of unclean spirits wandering 
amongst the tombs seems to have been held 
by the ancients as a sort of tradition : — 


“We must think, my dear Cebes, that this ” 
(the pollution of the soul by the body) “ is pon- 
derous, earthly and visible, / possessing which 
such a sou! is weighed down and drawn again 
into the visible world through dread of the in- 
visible and Hades, stumbling, as it is said, 
amongst monuments and tombs.” t 


Compare this passage with the follow- 
ing: —“ And when he was come to the 
other side, into the country of the Gerges- 
enes, there met him two possessed with dev- 
ils, coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, 
so that no man might pass by that way” 
(Matt. viii. 28). “. A man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among 
the tombs; And always, night and 
day, he was in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself with 
stones.” (Mark, v. 2. See also Luke, 
viii. 26.) 


Men must try to live properly at all sac- 
rifice : — 


“Those who philosophize rightly abstain 
from all bodily desires, and persevere in doing 
so, and do not give themselves up to them, not 
fearing the losing property and poverty, as the 
generality of men, and the lovers of wealth; 
and, again, notdreading disgrace and ignominy, 
like those who are lovers of power and honour, 
do they then abstain from them?” ¢ 


Philosophy was to Plato what regenera- 
tion is to the Christian; and, speaking of 
its operation un the soul, he says that, find- 
ing it chained to the body, bound there 
often by the man’s own lusts, it instructs 
it, and endeavours to disengage it from its 
thraldom : — 


“ Teaching it that the perception of the bodily 
eye is full of illusion, as is that of the ears and 
the other senses.”’ § 


* Phed. 80 E, seq. 
t Phed. 81 C, 
t Phed. 82 C, 
§ Pheed. 83 A, 
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That is, the sense must be purified or they 
will be only the avenues of evil. 

So also the Master, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, after urging men to lay up treas- 
ures in heaven instead of amassing earthly 
goods, adds—‘ The light of the body is 
the eye; if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But 
if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness.” (Matt. vi. 22.) 

The soul under the influence of philoso- 
phy would reason thus : — 


* “Tt would not think that philosophy ought 
to set it free, and that when it is freed it should 
give itself up once more to pleasures and pains, 
to bind it down again and make the work void, 
weaving a sort of Penelope’s web the opposite 
way; but rather effecting a calm (yaAqv7) of 
these (passions) and following reason, and al- 
ways being intent on this, contemplating the 
true, the divine, and that which is not subject 
to opinion, and being nourished by it, it thinks 
that it ought to live in this manner as long as 
it does live, and that when it dies it will go to 
a kindred essence (ro gvyyeve¢), and one like 
itself, and shall be free from human evils.” * 


The necessity of a future state is de- 
veloped in the following passage; which 
also hints at a mutual recognition of souls, 
and insists on the state of happiness or 
misery commencing immediately after 
death : — 


“ But it is right, my friends,” said he, “ that 
we should consider this, that if the soul is immor- 
tal, it requires care not only for the present 
time which we call life, but for all time, and 
the danger would now appear to be dreadful 
if one should neglect it. For if death were a 
deliverance from everything, it would be a 
great gain for the wicked when they die to be 
delivered at the same time from the body and 
from their vices together with the soul; but 
now, as it’ seems to be immortal, there can be 
no escape to it from evils, nor safety (owr7- 
gia), t but in becoming as good and as wise 


ing nothing else but its training and nurturing, 
which are said to greatly advantage or injure 
the dead immediately upon his beginning his 
journey thither. For thus it is said that each 
one’s demon who was assigned to him while 
living, conducts him when he dies to some 

lace where they that are assembled together, 
1aving received sentence, must go to Hades 
with that guide who has been ordered to con- 
duct them from hence thither . . . The 
journey, then, is not such as the Telephus of 
ZEschylus describes it — for he says that a sim- 
ple path leads to Hades; but it appears to me 
to be neither simple nor one, for there would be 


* Pheed. 84 A. 





t Same word as New Testament — salvation. 


as possible. For the soul goes to Hades, hav-, 
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no need of guides, nor could any one ever miss 
the way, if there were but one. But now it 
appears to me to have many divisions and turn- 
ings . . . The well ordered and wise soul, 
then, both follows and is not ignorant of its 
present condition; but that which through 
passion clings to the body, as I before said, 
having fluttered about it for along time, and 
about its visible place (i.e., the tomb), after 
great resistance and suffering is forcibly and 
with much difficulty led away by its appointed 
demon. And wihea it arrives at the place 
where the others are, impure, and having done 
any such thing as the committal of unrighteous 
murders or other like actions kindred to these, 
and are the deeds of kindred souls, every one 
shuns it, and turns away from it, and will neither 
be its fellow-traveller or guide, but it wanders 
about in every kind of helplessness until cer- 
tain times have elapsed, and when these are 
completed itis borne of necessity to its suitable 
habitation; but the soul which has passed 
through life purely and moderately, having ob- 
tained the gods for its fellow-travellers and 
guides, settles in the place suitable for it.” * 


Plato’s description of Heaven has many 
striking similitudes with that in the Revela- 
tion of St. John. 


“Tf any one could arrive at its summit, or, 
becoming winged, could fly up thither, or emerg- 
ing from hence, if his nature were able to 
endure the contemplation, he would know that 
that is the true heaven, and the true light, and 
the true earth It is said to have the 
appearance of balls covered with twelve dif- 
ferent pieces of leather variegated and distin- 
guished with colours, of which the colours 
found here, and which painters use, are only 
copies. But there the whole earth is composed 
of such, and far more Brilliant and pure than 
these, for one part of it is purple and of won- 
derful beauty, part of a golden colour, and part 
of white, more white than chalk or snow, and 
in like manner composed of other colours, and 
those more in number and more beautiful than 
any we have ever beheld. In this garth all 
things that grow, grow in a manner propor- 
tioned to its nature, trees, flowers, and fruits; 
and again, in like manner, its mountains and 
stones possess in the same proportion smooth- 
ness and transparency and more beautiful 
colours, of which the well-known stones here 
that are so highly prized are but fragments — 
such as sardin stones, jaspers, and emeralds, 
and all of that kind. But there, there is noth- 
ing that subsists that is not of this character 
and more beautiful even than these. But the 
reason of this is because the stones there are 
— and not eaten up and decayed like those 
iere by rottenness. But that earth is adorned 
with all these, and moreover with gold and 
silver and other things of the kind, for they 
are naturally conspicuous, being numerous and 
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large, and in all parts of the earth, so that to 
behold it is a sight for the blessed (Gore abriy 
idetv elvar Yedua eidaoviov Yeativ). There 
are also many other animals and men upon 


it, some dwelling in mid-earth, others about - 


the air as we do about the sea, and others 
in islands which the air flows round and which 
are nearer the continent. But the seasons are 
of such a temperament that they are free from 
disease, and live for a much longer time than 
those here, and surpass us. in sight, hearing, 
and smelling, and everything of this kind as 
much as air excels water, and ether air in 
purity. Moreover, they have abodes and tem- 
ples of the gods, in which gods really dwell, 
and voices and oracles and sensible visions of 
the gods, and such like intercourse with them. 
The sun, too, and moon, and stars, are seen 
by them such as they really are, and their 
felicity in other respects is correspondent with 
these things.” * 


Almost every thought, and in some cases, 
the language of this passage, are contained | 
in the two last chapters ‘of the Book of 
Revelation. Plato speaks of the true 
heaven and the true earth, and St. John 
of a new heaven and a new earth (Rev. 
xxi. 1). The agglomeration of colours is 
also interlaced in St. John’s version, who 
gives the same preponderance to white as 
does Plato—the bride of the Lamb is 
arrayed in fine linen, “clean and white ; 
for the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints ” (Rev. xix. 8). Again, “the armies 
which were in Heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white 
and clean;” the throne also was white. 
The same precious stones are mentioned by- 
both, the sardin, jasper, and emerald; gold 
and silver figure largely in both versions. 
They shall be free from disease accordi 
to Plato, and St. John says —“ God shal 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain” (Rev. xxi. 4). 

Plato speaks of their felicity, of their 
having dwellings with the gods and a. 
familiar intercourse with them; so St. John 
—“ Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God” 
(Rev. xxi. 3). “And there shall be no 


more curse: but the thrane of God and of’ 


the Lamb shall be in it, and His servants, 
shall serve Him: and they shall see His 
face and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads. And there shall be no night there, 
and they need no candle neither light of 
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the sun: for the Lord God giveth them | 
light: and they shall reign for ever and 
ever.” 

A phrase also occurs in the last chapter | 
of Revelation, 13th verse: —“I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, | 


the first and the last :” almost the language | 
of Plato already quoted, as an attribute of | 
the Deity, that “ he was the beginning, the 
end, and the measure of all things.” * 
Plato also seemed to have some kind of notion 
of a millennium, for he speaks of a journey 
of 1,000 years. Altogether there is a vein 
of similarity running through Plato’s specu- 
lation and the Apocalyptic vision. 

Continuing his sketch of the future 
abode, both of good and wicked, he makes 
the wicked in their torment cry out to 
those whom they have injured, just as the 
rich man, being in hell, seeing Lazarus the 
beggar in Abraham’s bosom, begged that 
he might be allowed to come to his suc- 
cour : — 





“But when, being borne along, they arrive 
at the Acherusian lake ” (that is, the condemn- 
ed souls), “there they cry out to and invoke, 
some, those whom they slew, others those whom 
they injured; and invoking them, they entreat 
me | implore them to suffer them to go out into 
the laket (where they would be freed from 
their sufferings).” 


The lot of the good is thus sketched — 


“ But those who are found to have lived an 
eminently holy life, these are they who being 
freed ae | set at large from these regions in the 
earth as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode 
above, and dwell on the upper parts of the 
earth. And among those they who shall have 
sufficiently purified themselves by philosophy 
shall live without bodies through all future 
time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more 
beautiful than these, which it is not easy to 
describe.” { 


“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions” (John xiv. 2). 

St. Paul also, quoting a passage from 
Isaiah, in his first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, ii. 9, says —“ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

he concluding paragraphs of this last 
conversation of Socrates run as follows, in 
language almost apostolic : 


“But for the sake of these things which we 
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have described, we should use every endeavour, 
so as to acquire virtue and wisdom in this life, 
for the reward is noble and the hope great” 
(xaddv ydp 10 ddAov Kat 7 eAmi¢ peyadn). 


After all this grand and marvellous spec- 
ulation as to the truths of eternity, immor- 
tality, heaven, and hell, Plato himself con- 
fesses his own inability to ascertain ac- 
curate knowledge; confirming what we 
already quoted at the outset of this in- 
vestigation in his own words, that he felt 
deeply the necessity for a divine revelation. 


“<«To affirm positively, indeed, that these 
things are exactly as I have described them 
does not be¢ome a man of sense; that, how- 
ever, either this or something of the kind takes 
place with respect to our souls and their habita- 
tions —since our soul is assuredly immortal — 
this appears to me most fitting to be believed, 
and worthy the hazard for one who trusts in its 
reality, for the hazard is noble, and it is right 
to allure ourselves with such things as with en- 
chantments. On account of these things, then, 
& man ought to be confident about his soul, who 
during this life has disregarded all the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body as foreign from his 
nature ; and who, having thought that they do 
more harm than good, has zealously applied 
himself to the acquirement of knowledge; and 
who, having adorned his soul, not with a for- 
eign but its own proper ornament, temperance, 
justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth, thus waits 
for his passage to Hades as one who is ready to 
depart whenever destiny shall summon _ him. 
You, then,’ he continued ‘ Simmias and Cebes, 
and the rest, will each of you depart at some 
future time, but now destiny summons me.’” * 


Then follows the Wescription of his last 
moments. 

Although the “ Phedo” is the repertoire 
of the Platonic theory of the immortality 
of the soul, yet some remarkable passages 
occur elsewhere ii. his works, as for in- 
stance, in the “ Leges,” where he says— 


“It is nothing but the soul which causes each 
of us to be in this life what he is, and the body 
like an image follows each of us, and when we 
are dead the bodies of the deceased are beauti- 
fully said to be image-like forms, and each of 
us bein really immortal, but called by the 
name of the soul, departs to other gods to ren- 
der an account (azevas dwoovta dAoyov), full 
of confidence to the good, but very fearful 
to the bad; and that to this last one there is no 
great assistance when dead.” f 


The very phrase “ to render an account,” 
and in the same sense, occurs in Romans, 
xiv. 12. 


* Phed., 114 D. 
t Leg. xii, 959 B. 
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FORESHADOWINGS 


In the “ Republic” there occurs this ex- 
traordinary passage, which recalls a well 
known portion of the New Testament : — 


“If he enslaves the most divine part of him- 
self to the most impious and most polluted 
part without any pity, is he not wretched, and 
does he not take a gift of gold to his far more 
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dreadful ruin, than Eriphyle did wher she re- 
ceived a necklace for her husband’s life ? ”’ * 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 


See Matt. xvi. 26 — “ For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” 


* Rep. ix. 588 C. 








Or True Perspective 1n Art AND LiFe. 
— A novel is the epitome of events which run 
over many years, perhaps a whole life-time ; 
and to give in a novel the daily twaddle which 
is talked by all civilized beings is to write out of 
all perspective. Man, indeed, can no more live 
upon concentrated talk than he can upon con- 
centrated meat. The essence of meat must be 
taken with a bulk of other food to be nourish- 
ing; and in every life strong thought expressed 
in words must be diluted with a certain amount 
of twaddle about the weather, about the crops, 
about friends. But with this sort of talk the 
novelist has no business, unless, indeed, he 
wishes to present us with the character of a 
silly person, who never says a wise thing; but 
then, at least, he should make the talk of that 
person absurd and grotesque, and so amusing. 
A novel, as I have said, is generally the epitome 
of a life time, the events of years to be concen- 
trated into the reading of an hour or two; and 
the first rule of a good epitome should be that, 
whilst every event is given on a smaller scale, 
it shall still preserve its relative postion with 
regard to every other event, and so the whole 
picture be set before us in its true perspective. 
To see and describe the true relationship be- 
tween events and persons is the characteristic 
of genius. In painting the same rule holds 
good. The learner’s colouring is feeble because 
he forgets that he has to concentrate, on a few 
square inches of paper, the colour which in na- 
ture was diffused over whole miles of landscape. 
And, indeed, I was led into this train of 
thought by a sketch which my little boy (tat. 
four) showed just now upon his slate — the por- 
trait of a dog, and a very fat dog too, which is 


his constant companion, and devoted slave. | 


This portrait he had given, and not unskillfully, 
I think, with two strokes of his pencil, an in- 
ner circle and an outer, which stood for the dog’s 
head and body. And it seemed to me that he 


gave the idea of a fat and lazy dog very hap- 
pily, considering the means which he employed. 
At any rate, his perspective was true and right. 
We are told that rules for teaching perspective 
are not of much practical use to the artist. Such 
rules are to be found, I believe, in most draw- 
ing-books. But I fancy that all which students 
of art in general care to know about perspec- 
tive is supplied by that common-sense rule 
which teaches that the farther an object is re- 
moved from the spectator the smaller it becomes. 
And, teste Mr. Ruskin, the painters and archi- 
tects of the day have no larger acquaintance 
with perspective than this. He declares that, 
with the exception of Mr. Roberts’s pictures 
(alas, that we must say Fuit!) he has scarcely 
ever seen an architectural picture or drawing on 
the walls of the Academy which was in true 
perspective, and that he has never met but with 
two men in his life who knew enough of per- 
spective to draw a Gothic arch in a retiring 
plane, so that its lateral dimensions and curva- 
tures could be calculated to scale from the draw- 
ing. But I beg to observe that this is a moral 
essay, and not a treatise upon the fine arts. 
And, from a moral stand-point, a true perspec- 
tive, whether in art or life, is a matter of no lit- 
tle consequence. Now, to obtain a true perspec- 
tive in life seems to me to call into play that 
faculty of the seeing eye — alas, how rare a fac- 
ulty it is! — which looks upon things and facts 
as they really are, and notes the relationshp 
which exists between them. And a true per- 
| spective in art seems to be the work of a faculty, 
no less rare, which enables men to describe 
Pr, as they are; to set them down in their 

true positions without distortion or exaggera- 
tion. Both these faculties, then, it will be seen 
— the one receptive, and the otherproductive — 
are nearly allied to veracity, to that virtue 
which “ trows the truth.” —Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Part of an article from the Christian Observer. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM PITT. 


RETRACING that life now with the calm- 
ness of history, we find it a great tragedy ; 
an outset of brilliant promise, marvellous 
powers, great events, stirring adventures; 
a fortune that soared to the zenith; then 
a sudden collapse, and a mournful end. 

How was it, we ask? Whence came the 
final blow? Pitt entered Parliament on 
the 23rd January, 1781, when he had 
reached his 22nd year; he died on the 
23rd January, 1806, in his 47th year. In 
early life his health was delicate; but the 
moe a of his constitution seemed to have 
passed away under a careful regimen. For 
years he conducted public business in office, 
and in the House of Commons, through the 
most critical times, against the ablest op- 

nents, with unabated power. The la- 

urs of Sir Robert Peel, when he resumed 
office in 1841, were as severe perhaps as 
Pitt’s, but he had not the same difficulties 
to contend with. He had not to provide 
for the incapacity of the sovereign; nor 
to meet the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion; nor to check the contagion of Jaco- 
bin principles; nor to confront the dangers 
of an European war, urged on by the 
genius of Napoleon, the most ambitious 
conqueror and the greatest captain of his 
age. Yet Pitt bore these labours for a 
time without injury i the best evidence of 
this is, that his sleep was not disturbed. 
We remember to have heard, that return- 
ing, after an enormous amount of labour, 
from a late debate, to Dundas’s villa at 
Wimbledon, Pitt went to bed, and Dundas 
locked the door of his room that no one 
might disturb him. The Premier slept so 
soundly, that when Dundas entered his 
room, at a late hour in the following after- 
noon, he was still asleep, and was awoke, 
as they feared he might suffer from want of 
food. The first time his sleep failed him 
was when Wilberforce opposed him on 
the question of the French war, in 1794; 
and this shows rather the sensibility of his 
heart than the weakness of his health. 
But there followed after this a strain which 
was suflicient to upset any constitution. 
For the effects of the French Revolution, 
the mutiny of our seamen at the Nore, a 
European war, complicated negotiations, 
the Italian conquests and the rapid rise of 
Buonaparte, the attempt at peace with 
France and its mortifying failure, a smould- 
ering disaffection in Ireland ending in re- 
bellion, the tedious negotiations for effect- 
ing the Irish Union, were all compressed 





within a space of ten years. No wonder 
that Pitt’s health began to feel the strain. 
His first serious iliness was in 1797; from 
that time his health became uncertain. 
His habits also changed for the worse. 
The port wine, which was prescribed to 
him in early lite by his medical advisers, 
told more upon him. Early hours were 
abandoned; late hours of rising became 
his habit. When he was released from 
office in 1801, it might have been hoped 
that his health would be restored. Yet 
it was from this time forward, in the fol- 
lowing winter, and in the summer of 1802, 
that his attacks of illness became more 
frequent. The Bath waters were resorted 
to by him. When he appeared in the 
House of Commons, in May, 1803, an ac- 
curate observer describes with painful 
minuteness the ravages of illness on his 
physical a. No longer that grand 
face, which Gainsborough painted, or the 
Pitt who was seen by the sculptor on the 
slopes at Windsor in 1788, just after he 
had forced his way, in spite of the Court 
and clique, into the presence of the king, 
and was met returning with bounding step, 
the head thrown back and the countenance 
elate: “his physical powers,” says the ob- 
server of 1803, “ are preceptibly impaired ; 
he exhibits strong marks of bad health ; 
though his voice has not lost any of its 
depth and harmony, his lungs seem to 
labour in those prodigious sentences, which 
he once thundered forth without effort.” 

It is true that his return to office, as is 
often the case in vigorous minds, seemed at 
first to brace and stimulate him. The 
enemies whom he had to confront, the diffi- 
culties he was to face, acted like a tonic. 
It was the trumpet of battle rousing the 
war-horse. A sanguine temper, the con- 
sciousness of power, made him meet the 
conflict with delight. Still there were 
some signs which showed the danger. 
Lord Castlereagh, in writing to Lord Wel- 
lesley in May, 1804, with full confidence 
in Pitt’s inteliectual resources, had dropped 
the ominous words, “if Mr. Pitt’s health 
does not fail him.” To Lord Etdon Pitt 
himself had said, when deserted by Lord 
Grenville, that he could do without him, 
but it might cost him his life. But the 
powers of the statesman, already overtask- 
ed, and groaning under the pressure, were 
to meet with a strain that might have over- 
borne even a firmer frame. The weight 
thrown upon Pitt’s shoulders by Lord 
Grenville’s desertion was great. It was 
augmented by the disabling illness of Lord 
Harrowby. It was lightened a little by the 
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union with Addington, in the end of 1804 ; 
but fearfully augmented by the fall of Lord 
Melville, by the anxieties which preceded 
this event, the excitement of the struggle, 
and the bitter pangs of defeat. This was 
succeeded by the desertion of Lord Sid- 
mouth and his party ; and, in spite of Pitt’s 
earnest entreaties, the obstinacy of the 
king could not be overcome, and the au- 
tumn of 1805 saw the struggling minister, 
who had just passed through a laborious 
session with scarce any help in debate in 
the Commons, obliged to look forward to a 
repetition of the same labours with his shat- 
tered forces. Add to this that the year 
1804, in which Pitt returned to office, and 
the following year, in which he had to 
bear single-handed the weight of, govern- 
ment, were among the darkest periods of 
English history. For in 1804, Buonaparte, 
seizing the reins of government as em- 
peror, and succeeding in separating Spain 
from England and uniting her with France, 
had assumed the crown of Italy, extended 
his dominion over Holland, and completed 
his preparations at Boulogne for the inva- 
sion of England. The year 1805 was no 
less formidable. In that year the united 
fleets of France and Spain, having decoyed 
Lord Nelson to the West Indies, had for 
some weeks the. command of the English 
Channel; and Napoleon, standing on tip- 
toe on the heights of the chalk cliffs of 
Boulogne, waited only for the signal that 
his fleet had arrived, to cross the Channel 
with his gunboats, and throw such a force 
on the shores of England as we could not 
have successfully opposed. Worse than 
all, such at that time was the rancour and 
blindness of party, that neither Fox nor 
Addington believed the danger, but treated 
it as the idle bugbear or the shabby fraud 
of government. All these dangers to be 
met, our fleet to be equipped and sent 
forth, negotiations and loans to be made in 
order to unite Austria and Russia in a 
confederacy against France; the whole of 
this enormous labour, only diversified by 
the anxious conflicts of eager debate, fell 
with its full weight on Pitt’s shattered 
frame. With marvellous buoyancy he bore 
up under the pressure. Anxious for rest, 
but unable to find a day; longing to retreat 
to Walmer, but for two years not finding a 
single interval; urged by his physician to 
tike the waters at Bath, but prevented 
from following the advice, it was no wonder 
that he felt, and showed in his looks, the 
unalleviated strain. Yet such was his 
vigour of mind, that when, in November, 
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1805, he escaped to the Wilderness at 
Lord Camden’s, and joined a circle of 
friends, his conversation was buoyant still, 
and he detailed with his ancient eloquence 
the emotions with which he nad received 
at night and opened the despatches that 
told him of Lord Nelson’s death, in the 
arms of victory, at Trafalgar. At the same 
time, speaking (it was his last speech) at 
Guildhall, on the Lord Mayor’s day, after 
he had been drawn to the Mansion House 
with exultation up Cheapside, his few 
words, heard by Sir A. Wellesley, spdken 
in that majestic voice which was never to be 
heard again, recalled in their patriotism and 
disinterestedness the character of his life. 
On the back of all this enormous pres- 
sure came the last thundering blow. The 
news of the capitulation of Mack in Oc- 
tober, had reached London early in Novem- 
ber. But the blow was lightened by the 
tidings of the victory of Trafalgar, which 
annihilated Napoleon’s fleet, and rescued 
England from danger by sea. But on the 
2nd of December, the great coalition of 
Russia and Austria, which Pitt had labori- 
ously framed, and from which he expected 
so much, was crushed on the field of Aus- 
terlitz. When he received these despatch- 
es, Pitt asked for a map of Europe, and 
desired to be left alone; and soon after, 
when he reached his house at Putney 
Heath, observing a map of Europe hang- 
ing on the wall, he said mournfully, but 
with the prophetic instinct of genius, 
“Roll up that map: it will not be wanted 
for ten years!” The effect of this blow 
on the weakened body was instantane- 
ous; his look was changed ; it became wan 
and sunk; his voice lost its rich melody ; the 
powers of digestion weregone. Toa friend 
his servant said, that from this time he used 
to hear his master walking up and down his 
bedroom great part of the night; that at 
times he had ventured in, and had remon- 
strated with him; but even when he induced 
him to go to bed, Pitt kept a light burning 
near him, and his bed was covered with pa- 
pers. No wonder that the poor body could not 
stand such usage. On the 9th of January, 
1806, Pitt left Bath, and returned to Putney 
Heath to die. The villa, which stands near 
the summit of the Heath, not far from the 
Telegraph, had been taken by Pitt, when 
he resumed office in 1804, as a refuge from 
the labours of London, where, on dry soil 
and a pure air, the labouring statesman 
might find rest. Rallying for a moment in 
consequence of the change, he allowed some 
of his political friends to visit him, and con- 
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versed with Lord Wellesley and others with 
unabated vigour on subjects of public inter- 
est. But the excitement was too much, and 
he fainted away. From that day, the 14th 
of January, he kept the house. The physi- 
cians at first buoyed themselves with hopes 
that their skill might save him. But on the 
19th a typhoid fever set in, and all hope dis- 
appeared. We borrow what remains of the 
story from the narrative given by the Bishop 
of Lincoln at the time to the Dean of Carl- 
isle.* “The bishop had often pressed the 
phyficians to allow him to inform Mr. Pitt 
of his danger; but he had been constantly 
refused by them. At length, on Wednes- 
day, January 22nd (Pitt died on the 28rd), 
his ‘ape told the bishop that it was 
nearly over, and that he might say what he 
pleased. On this the bishop desired admit- 
tance into Mr. Pitt’s room, and he and one 
of the physicians entered it together. ‘Mr. 
Pitt,’ the physician said, ‘the Bishop of 
Lincoln is here.’ Pitt opening his eyes, 
said, ‘Well?’ in a tone that expressed, 
‘What is there in that?’ The bishop then 
said, ‘Mr. Pitt, I am sorry to find you so 
poorly this morning : I should much wish to 
read a prayer to you.’ In an instant Pitt 
turned to the other side of the bed, and said 
to his physician, ‘ How long do you think I 


*The bishop toned down this narrative in his 
biography, and Lord Stanhope has naturally adopted 
his account; but ours comes from contemporary 
sources remarkable for their accuracy, and there is no 
doubt that the scene occurred as here described. 
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have to live?’ When the physician hesitat- 
ed, and muttered something, that it was 
certain he was much indisposed, but that 
many had recovered who had been as ill, 
and he might yet perhaps be restored to 
health, Pitt fixed his penetrating eye on 
him, and quietly asked him to leave the 
room. He then turned himself to the side 
on which the bishop was standing, and looked 
steadily at him. The bishop renewed his 
offer to read a prayer suited to so solemn an 
occasion. Pitt replied, ‘I have lived so 
much in the habitual neglect of prayer, that 
I think it almost unbecoming, and, I fear, 
unavailing to pray now.’ The bishop 
answered this remark, and read some of the 
rayers of our Liturgy. There was then a 
ong and deep silence; and after this Pitt 
said, ‘I am sure I have had great infirmities, 
and done many things that I wish I had not 
done ; but I have tried to follow God’s will, 
and,’ clasping his hands with great energy, 
‘IT cast myself on the mercies of God, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ.’” , 

On the following day Pitt died; and it 
is said that a servant, sent the same day from 





Wimbledon to inquire after his health, find- 
ing no one to answer his inquiries, wandered 
|into the house, went from room to room, till, 
in the bedroom upstairs which looks with its 
bow-window to the west over the heath, he 
found the body of him, who a few hours 
before had filled England with hope and 
'France with fear, stretched in that deep 
| stillness which gives to death its awful power. 
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’ Here, Charmian, take my bracelets, 
They bar with a purple stain 
; My arms; turn over my pillows — 
They are hot where I have lain : 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze on my bosom throw, 
: And let me inhale the odours 
That over the garden blow. 


I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms I lay ; 

Ah, me! the vision has vanished — 
Its music has died away. 

The flame and the perfume have perished — 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 


That wound the blue smoke of its odour 
Is now but an ashy hill. 


Scatter upon me rose-leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odours fan me 
Till into my veins they creep ; 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
To rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyri, that cover 
The sleeping crocodile. 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 
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And over its broad leaf-pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 

The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 

And yon little cloud is as motionless 
As astone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain ! 
Oh! for a storm and thunder — 
For lightning and wild fierce rain ! 
Fling down that lute — I hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark! to my Indian beauty — 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 

With roses under his feathers — 
That flashes across the light. 

Look! listen! as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 

How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And shrieks as he madly swings ! 

Oh, cockatoo, shreak for Antony ! 
Cry, “ Come, my love, come home ! ” 

Shriek, “ Antony! Antony! Antony!” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There — leave me, and take from my chamber 
That wretched little gazelle, 

With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell ! 

Take him, — my nerves he vexes — 
The thing without blood or brain, — 

Or, by the body of Isis, 
I’ll snap his thin neck in twain ! 


Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the fiercer splendour of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 

And melted, as in » crucible, 
Their earthy forms expire ; 

And the bald blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That burning like molten jewels 
Circle its temples round. 


I will lie and dream of the past-time, 
Zons of thought away, 

And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 

When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 

Supple and cushion-footed 
I wandered, where never the track 

Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 

And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 

The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footstep near, 
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And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
I sucked in the noontide splendor, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches 
And the shadow of sleep was gone ; 
Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms — 
How powerful he was and — 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude ; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor — 
For I was flexile and fair — 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
While I lay crouching there, 
Till his blood. was drained by the desert ; 
And, ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink ; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife ! 
Come to my arms, my hero, 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior that storms a fortress ! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then ! 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. W. W. 8. 
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From the Spectator. 
AUTOGRAPHS.* 


Tue love of collecting autographs, if 
it has sometimes been pursued without 
much taste or meaning, has never sunk to 
the rank of a mere mania, like the tulip 
mania of the seventeenth and the postage- 
stamp mania of the nineteenth century. 
There is always a pleasure in contemplating 
the handwriting of persons whom you re- 
spect or admire, and the mind is led on in- 
sensibly to associate certain characteristics 
with handwriting from reading those same 
characteristics in lives or faces. We do not 
speak of the art of cheiromancy, which, 
though practised with apparent success by 
individuals, seems to us rather random and 
uncertain. Like phrenology, it presents some 

facts and some basis to go upon, but it 
is too much ezploité by people who are ig- 
norant of its first rules, and only care to 
make it agreeable to their customers. But 
leaving this out of the question, and treat- 
ing a man’s handwriting as something be- 
longing to him, and therefore some index to 
his character it is impossible not to be struck 
by its peculiarities. The most careless read- 
er, in turning over the lithographed leaves 
of this handsome volume, would see the dif- 
ference between a hand like Thackeray’s 
and one like the late Duke of Cleveland’s. 
A comparison between the neat hand of 
Rogers and the scraggy sprawling hand of 
Byron, has much the same effect as.reading 
Lara and Jacqueline together must have had 
when they were first published in one vol- 
ume. That “joint concern summut like 
Sternhold and Hopkins,” as it was described 
by a passenger in the Brighton coach, would 
no doubt have looked still more unnatural 
in autograph. Rogers’ hand is as calm, la- 
boured, and regular as his poetry, Byron’s 
as uneven, dashing and unloyely as his life. 

In many cases, however, this sort of par- 
allel does not hold good. There are many 
kinds of handwriting which do not accord 
with what we know of their authors. We 
must allow for so many influences, in some 
men for so many moods. One man is the 
slave of his pen, ink, and paper, writing a 
beautiful hand with his own, an abominable 
hand with any one else’s. There is a hand- 
writing which looks actually artistic, while 
it is really nothing but the product of 
ample leisure and the best materials. And 
this may be described asa very gentlemanly 
hand, just as when a man has no character 
or intellect of his own, not enough to make 
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him either a decided man or a decided gen- 
tleman, he is allowed to pass for a very gen- 
tlemanlike man. Again, some scholars and 
gentlemen are always hurried, and cannot 
afford time to write legibly. We see hands 
going through a gradual change under in- 
creased pressure, and the beautifnl copper- 
plate of youth becoming the reckless scrib- 
ble of manhood. Charles Knight describes 
the undignified rush of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham from his robing room to the wool- 
sack, with grave officials putting scandalized 
after him. The characteristics of Brough- 
am’s handwriting, as we see it here, are just 
the same ; it isa hasty, dashing scrawl ; the 
words have been thrown at the paper, in- 
stead of being written upon it, and have 
stuck there as they best could without as- 
sistance. Compare with this the ladylike 
hand of Croker, the Quarterly with the Ed- 
inburgh. And yet Croker was hardly lady- 
like, except in the qualities of spite and pet- 
tishness, which are always assigned to wo- 
man by her enemies. In cases like these 
the official hand explains much, as does the 
business hand in the case of Rogers. Often 
there is a family hand, and sons write like: 
their fathers, however unlike they may be 
in character. It is difficult to avoid con- 
structing a theory of character and hand- 
writing from a comparison of the letters of 
Chatham and William Pitt; we seem to 
read at once their likeness and their differ- 
ence. But when we enlarge the field of 
comparison, and take in several nationali- 
ties, as we must in examining this volume, 
we find another qualifying influence. There 
is a distinct nationality in handwriting, as 
distinct as in speech and manners. Of course 
the Germans, who use a character of their 
own, write differently from all other Euro- 
pean nations, but the French, the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the English, have their pe- 
culiar ways of forming the same character. 
We do not pretend to any knowledge of the 
East, but a volume of prayers in twenty- 
four languages, which we bought at the 
Armenian Convent at Venice, seemed to 
convey an instructive comment on the ways 
of the various Eastern nations. There is 
the Chinese writing, every word or every 
letter like a picture, or rather a puzzle, 
single squares painfully elaborated. The 
Chaldean is black and bold, and seems the 
type of manly vigour, upright and coura- 


| geous, representing to our (perhaps preju- 


diced) minds the perfection of English hand- 
writing. The Hebrew is a more limited 
character, — more precision, less show of 
sternness and energy, still order and dignity. 
The Siriac is small and twisted, and to us 
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represents French handwriting of the low- 
er order. The Arabian, the Turkish, the 
Persian are very similar in their character- 
istics, except that each seems more flowing, 
more graceful, more effeminate than the 
other. Perhaps the Persian is best en- 
titled to this character. There is something 
more rugged in the Arabian, something 
blacker in the Turkish; the Persian flows 
like a woman’s letter, like the poetry of 
Moore. 

When we come to examine more deeply 
into national handwriting, we find of course 
that it is much qualified by individual char- 
acter. Take the French autographs we have 
in this volume. The best of the purely 
French is perhaps that of Murat, a fine 
manly hand, without any ostentation. Per- 
signy’s hand is also of the pure type, neat 
and tripping. Napoleon III.’s is a lower 
sample of the same type, has a mean look, 
and is entirely devoid of elevation. Thiers is 
quite illegible, though some kind slave who 
has devoted himself to the work of unravelling 
the web of black strokes says that it contains 
the following allusion to Guizot’se reception 
of Lacordaire at the Academy :— “ A monk 
received by a Protestant is a spectacle 
which is turning the brain of Paris.” Louis 
Blane writes a splendid hand, extremely 
clear and orderly, with just a tinge of 
French formation to stamp its nationality. 
Of passed generations, Madame Récamier's 
letter to Miss Edgeworth bears witness to a 
hand of anything but “incomparable beau- 
ty.” There is nothing remarkable in Vol- 
taire’s handwriting. Rousseau’s is small 
and perfectly legible, as if it was engraved 
on a copper plate. Corneille’s hand is good, 
atid bears a certain resemblance to Milton’s, 
if we allow for the difference of nation. 
But just as there is a national hand, so 
there is a contemporary hand. People of 
the same, or nearly the same, period write 
more alike than people of the same char- 
acter. The resemblance between the 
hands of Milton and Charles I. is the most 
striking instance that we can adduce, but 
the Duchess of Marlborough is not altogeth- 
er unlike Milton. There is a certain aflini- 
ty between Shelley and Byron, yet what 
two men could be less alike ? A good proof 
of the way handwritings run in generations 
is furnished in this volume by the juxtapo- 
sition of Lady Jane Grey and the late 
Duchess of Gloucester. Look at the close 
blackness of the first, the compression of 
every kind, the lines so near together, and 
the words scarcely separate, and yet such 
Jabour expended on every letter, and then 
turn to the lady’s hand of the last genera- 
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tion, differing at once from the ladies of 
Mary and those of Victoria—a hand that 
runs yet cannot be read, so fluent and so ille- 
gible. If we glance distantly at the late Duke 
of Cleveland’s letter, we take it for the pro- 
duction of a Cavalier during the interreg- 
num. But by degrees we miss the old in- 
cision and deliberateness, we see how the 
lines crowd each other, and we know that 
“schoolboy hand” of Thackeray, a hand 
which is to be seen grown up on so many 
sheets of club paper. One of the best hands 
we have in this volume is Southey’s, and this 
curiously eriough preserves the old charac- 
teristics. It is not modern English writing, 
but a modernization of old English writing. 
Several of these contemporaries are placed 
near each other, but there is little to be 
gained by comparing them. Moore, who 
comes next to Rogers, is not much inferior 
in neatness, but seems to write with the 
point of a fine pen, and sometimes he falls in- 
to the fault of thinness. Scott’s handwriting 
has a cramped look, which seems unnatural 
from the pen of such aready writer. Anoth- 
er sort of comparison may be made between 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Mitford; no one 
would take the first for a woman of talent, 
the second for a woman at all. Equally 
strange is the contrast between Bright and 
Cobden. Mr. Bright writes a small, neat, 
and orderly hand. Cobden’s hand is that 
of the Northern man of business, on which 
is based the genuine American hand, as we 
see it here in Stonewall Jackson. Neither 
Washington nor Franklin possess it. 

We frankly confess that to us the Ger- 
man hand is an abomination. There is a 
long letter in it here from Heine to Dr. Sim- 
rock, and an epigram on Schleswig-Holstein 
in 1847 and 1865 by Arnold Riige, which 
ought to call a blush to the face of Dr. Sim- 
rock. But viewing these writings from the 
orthographic, and not the autographic, point 
of view, we find little to remark in them. 
Niebuhr’s hand is perhaps the best of German 
hands. Riickert seems to write with a pin and 
a German pin into the bargain. Best of all 
is Wilhelm Grimm, who has the grace to 
write in Roman characters, and whose ele- 
gant precision, void as it is of all affectation 
of caligraphy, is not to be surpassed. The 
finest Italian hand is that of Ariosto, which 
may be compared to the Chaldean. It is 
difficult to say under what nationality we 
are to class the writing of Napoleon. 
France has certainly no claim to it. But 
there is a very curious letter of his from 
Egypt to his brother Jerome, the more cu- 
rious that it fell into the hands of Nelson, 
and is endorsed by him, “ Found on the per- 
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son of the courier.” Nelson’s endorsement 
is in his left-hand writing ; Napoleon’s let- 
ter is scratchy and impetuous, with uneven 
lines and black patches, and most careless 
in spelling. “ Tu vaira dans les papiers pub- 
lics,” he begins, and adds in a later place, 
“je suis annuid de la nature humaine.” He 
commissions Joseph to buy him “une cam- 
pagne, soit prés de Paris, ou en Bourgogne ; 
je compte y passer l’hiver et m’y enterrer. 
J’ai besoin de solitude et d’isolement; la 
grandeur m’annuie; le sentiment est des- 
seché; la glorie est fade, & 29 ans j’ai tout 
epuissé, il ne me reste plus qu’a devenir bien 
vraiment Egoiste.” But he soon found that 
this laudable object could be accomplished 
in a better way than by becoming a hermit. 
As a rule there are not very many char- 
acteristic passages or bits to quote in this 
volume. Some of the longer letters, take 
them for all in all, confirm our old impres- 
sions of their writers, without giving us any 
sudden insight into their characters. Among 
curiosities, independent of handwriting, we 
may place the reproduction of a manuscript 
page of Armadale, which must, we think, 
ave given trouble to the printers. Erasures 
are numerous, and are effected with a jeal- 
ous completeness, as if Mr. Wilkie Collins 
was loth to let others see what his first 
thoughts had been. Another curiosity is 
Douglas Jerrold’s receipt for 101. for the per- 
a copyright of the Rent Day. 
andwriting of this differs materially from 
the later specimens of the same author, 
which have what we may call a“ twang” in 
them. Another is the original MS. of Thack- 
eray’s Litile Billy, showing many departures 
from the text at present received. As we 
hear it sung now, and as we believe Thack- 
eray sang it himself at the horseshoe dinner 
given him when he left for America in 1855, 
the ship is not loaded, but “ wittled,” “ Lit- 
tle Billy” has just got to the end of the 
twelfth commandment when he catches 
sight of land, and the commander of the 
British fleet is “ Admiral Lord Nelson, K.C. 
B.,” whom we have seen quoted in that 
guise in the leading articles of the Daily 
Telegraph. The future literary historian 
will have to compare this first version with 
the later one, and trace the successive ad- 
ditions inspired by various convivialities. 
We hope that he will not find the same dif- 
ficulties as the German in search of the one 
English irregular verb. The story is that 
an American was teaching English to a 
German, and on being asked if there were 
no irregular verbs in English, replied by 
giving one solitary example. It was, “I go, 
thou wentest, he departed, we made tracks, 


he | 
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skedaddled.” 


But on 
asking for a repetition of it the German 
found that it varied every time, and he had 
at last to give it up in despair as a grammat- 


you cut sticks, they 


ical Proteus. 





From the Spectator. 
MAURICE JOLY’S “ MACHIAVEL ET MON- 
TESQUIEU.” * 


M. Maurice Joty is a writer who has 
_succeeded so well in hiding the merits of 
| his work, that they have scarcely been dis- 
covered by any but its legal accusers: and 
| suppressors. It needs a robust reader to 
| travel through the first third of his Dialogue, 
| and yet it is impossible to close the volume 
| without feeling that it contains by far the 
| most searching analysis of the policy of the 
| Second Empire which has yet appeared. 
| The author’s misfortune has been that he 
| has chosen a dramatic form, which he was 
quite incapable of working out in a manner 
| which should be even tolerable for the gen- 

eral publit. If he did so in the hope of es- 
_eaping the Argus glance of the French lit- 
| erary police, he was wofully mistaken, since 
‘he has been condemned without mercy for 
an almost unread book. Whereas, had he 
| adopted the ordinary form of a disquisition, 
| like that of De Tocqueville on American de- 
mocracy, the incisive and penetrating vig- 
our of his criticism would have been certain 
to fasten public attention, at no higher cost 
to himself : 

The real sting of the work lies in its “ Ta- 
'ble des Matiéres,” or “ Contents.” This, 
| which in ordinary cases is a mere reproduc- 
| tion of chapter-headings by the printer, be- 
‘comes in M. Joly’s hands a real treatise of 
|some fourteen pages, four-fifths of which 
‘might be transcribed almost literally as 
a summary of the Napoleonic policy, 
and the reader who wishes to understand 
the book should be careful to consult this in 
| the first instance, so as to be able to take up 
‘the thread of the writer’s argument at the 
point at which he may feel it to become 
really interesting,—the dulness of the 
opening matter being in very truth almost 
unsurpassable. Beginning in this way a 
little before the first dialogue on the Con- 
stitution, and skipping judiciously from 
time to time the clumsy compliments of the 
two illustrious shades to er other, or the 
weak objections of Montesquieu (as the 
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representative of modern Liberalism) against do with a bend of the neck. Neighbouring 
the possibility of the system which is exhib- States are always in fear, and overwhelm him 
ited to him, we shall find a constantly rising with marks of their deference, for they never 
interest in the closeness and accuracy of k®ow if any enterprise already prepared may 
the satire,—if satire that may be termed en — we — oe pion 
pend pyr = = has - institutions and in my acts how careful I have 
It is j y > n unfavourable photograph. | always been to create appearances; these are 
it is impossible to say that it is not the very needed in words as in acts. The height of skill 
image of modern Cesarism which we have | consists in making men believe in one’s frank- 
under our eyes, but with that indescribable | ness, whilst keeping a Punic faith. Not _— 
difference between the living reality and its | shall my designs be impenetrable, but my wor 
representation whereby the malice of Phe- | shall signify almost always the contrary 0 
bus Apollo — indignant no doubt at bein | what they shall seem to indicate. Only the in- 
compelled to turn limner at the beck a itiated will be able to penetrate the sense of 


, : . those characteristic sayings which at certain 
call. of every simpering snob and frowsy | moments I shall let rop from the throne. 


pgp — anticipating on the ravages of| When I shall say ‘ My reign is peace,’ it will be 
ime, shows us, without altering a line or a| war; when I shall say that I appeal to ‘ moral 
feature, in the beauty of to-day the dowdy | means,’ I shall be about to use forcible ones. 
of twenty years hence, and hardens the | You have seen that my press has a hundred 
handsome young Guardsman into a middle- | voices, that they are all incessantly speaking of 
aged martinet. the greatness of my reign, of the enthusiasm of 
The effect of M. Joly’s work depends so | ™Y people for their sovereign ; that they put at 
greatly on the accumulation of small touch- the same time into the mouth of the a the 
es, put in one by one with the patience of a | PPO" the ideas, the very formulas which aro 
. at 7 ap ; © inspire its conversations ; you have seen also 
miniature-painter, that it is difficult to give | that ‘nist tirinely astonishing the 
a sufficient idea of it b extracts. Th Cg buen nibemaie te ee saptange 4 
A . y mere extracts. € | public with the incontestable evidences of their 
most telling portions of the book indeed to| labours. As for me, I would rarely speak ; once 
a Frenchman are precisely those which | a year only. and here and there on great occa- 
would carry the least amount of meaning to | sions. And so every one of my manifestations 
the general foreign reader, who would miss | would be received, not only in my kingdom, but 
most of the allusions and lose himself amid | in all Europe, as a real event. . . .” 
details. In quoting therefore as a sample a 
passage of a more general character, the| So the writer proceeds, in level style, un- 
critic is bound to point out that such passa- | flagging, merciless. You have seen this be- 
ges do not give the best idea of M. Joly’s| fore, and that; at one time or other, this or 
powers of political vivisection : — that portion of the machinery of imperial op- 
ression has been analyzed and denounced 
: in far more scathing language. But the wri- 
“ Mace iavelli. — I have only now to indicate | ter’s patient gathering up of details under 
to you certain particularities in my mode of act- | their respective heads ends by exercising a 
ing, certain habits of conduct which shall give | fascination of its own over the reader, bring- 
ie oe Sones trait to my government. ing one by one back to his mind all the halt- 
n the first place, I mean ~ designs to be im- forgotten criticisms of the past, and pre- 


penetrable, even for those who shall most near] ‘ im in i i 
lec, . . .  enll cuaien A senting to him in its reality that marvellous 


my projects only to order them to be executed, tissue of o pression, — seemingly tee 
and I would ‘only give my orders at the|@love, and yet riveted with iron —fine 
‘ment. . . . I havethe gift of im-| Often as gossamer, and yet strong as ada- 
mobility. My end is yonder; I am looking in| mant,— which the ‘ Wayland Smith” of 
no other direction, and when that‘end comes with. | contemporary policy has thrown around the 
in reach I turn suddenly round and dart on my | limbs of the greatest of Continental na- 
prey before it has had time to utter a cry. You | tions, and whereby the crafty magician sub- 
—_ not believe what prestige such a power of | dues its mighty life to its own dark ends. 
issimulation gives toa man. When itis join- On the whole it is difficult to say whether 


ed to vigorous action, a superstitious respect * : 
surrounds him. His counsellors ask one anoth- the Second Empire has done wisely se Berg 


er in a whisper what is about to come out of wisely to suppress M. Maurice Joly’s book. 
his head ; the people place all their trust in him ; | There were certainly ten chancesto one 
he personifies in their eyes the unknown ways that it would remain unread by all but a few. 
of Providence. When they see him pass, they But what if the many had taken to read- 
think with involuntary terror of what he might | ing it ? 
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From the Spectator. 
CLARISS A.* 


Ir is almost as much a change of air to | 
turn from the lively rattle of our railway | 
novels to the solemn coach-and-six of Rich- | 
ardson’s full-dress genius, as to exchange | 
London for the old towns of Germany, 
where the outside dress of the middle ages 
still abides, even within hearing of the ex- | 
press trains. What a gulf, for example, be- | 
tween Richardson and Mr. Trollope! And 
the difference is not exactly in the rate of 
their own movement as authors, for Mr. Trol- | 
lope is tranquil and minute enough, and on 
proper occasion Richardson can be as lively | 
and effervescent as any novelist of any day. | 
The difference is in the movement of the 
world which they describe. A hundred 
modern interests ripple the mind of to-day 
for every one that swept across that of 
Richardson’s day, and hence he studied the | 
breaking of a single wave with as much 
care and art as a modern artist would give 
to a whole storm at sea. Richardson made | 
men and angels lay aside their proper con- | 
cerns, — almost brought the whole world to | 
a standstill,—to gaze on the trial of one | 
woman’s virtue. Every one whom he in- 
troduces, he introduces only with relation | 
to this one purpose. Clarissa’s own family 
have their meaning only in Clarissa. They 
live but to persecute her into dangers from | 
which she cannot escape, and to mourn over | 
their own life asa wreck when their stupidi- | 
ty and obstinacy have borne their natural | 
fruits. Lovelace, superior as he is as a’ 
dramatic creation to Clarissa and every | 
other character, exists only to tempt and | 
betray her; Miss Howe only to receive her | 
confidences and sustain her by her sympa- | 
thy; Belford but to show what was her | 
—— power over a dissolute heart. | 
Znormous as are the proportions of the 
narrative, one centred more completely in | 
one figure, and almost in one attitude of| 
that figure, is nowhere else to be found. 
The long eight volumes in which it was 
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with an account, the full size of life, of 
every incident which contributed to or im- 
peded and delayed the dénouement. While 
Mr. Trollope travels rapidly and lightly 
over hundreds of little incidents which are 
almost independent of each other, and re- 
lated only as illustrating the various char- 


* Clarissa; or, the History of a Young Lady. 
Comprehending the most important Concerns of 
Private Life, and particularly showing the Distress- 
es that may attend the Misconduct both of Parents 
and Children in Relation to Marriage. By 8. Rich- 


ardson. Complete in 4 vols, Tauchnitz: Leipzig. 
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acters he has brought together in his tales, 
Richardson accompanies slowly in his state 
coach the slow march of the single tempta- 
tion with which he occupies his story. No 
doubt there are very few even of modern 
writers who travel over so much ground of 


miscellaneous incident as Mr. Trollope, but 


even those who adhere most closely to the 
development of a single story, take care to 
give a constantly changing attitude to the 
principal actors in relation to it; they do 
not magnify a single moral attitude with 
Richardson’s magnificent pertinacity and 
microscopic minuteness till they have ex- 
hausted its significance and sculptured it, 
as it were, in solid marble; rather do they 
give a series of successive sketches of the 
same characters in different aspects. As 
we have implied, much of this fixity of 
manner may be due to the time. In that 
less busy age, the leisurely classes made a 
great deal more of one purpose than we do 
of many, and hence the characters them- 
selves were less mobile than now, fell into 
stiffer moulds, brooded more over a few 
subjects, and made more solemn and elabo- 
rate preparations for given effects. But 
still if a Richardson would be more surpris- 
ing than ever in the present age, he was a 


curious literary phenomenon even then, al- 


most as strong a contrast to Fielding as to 
our modern writers. His imagination was 
microscopic, and required as definite a 
focus to its object-glass as a microscope. If 
any family nowadays could by any chance 
devote the time to breaking in a refractory 
girl to a disagreeable alliance which the 
Harlowes devoted to attempting to force 
Mr. Solmes on Clarissa, certainly no other 
artist could reproduce those tedious months 
with the patient exactitude of Richardson. 
Precisely three months given up to family 
councils, voluminous letters, interviews, 
negotiation, diplomacy, protests, protocols, 
threats of war, and this only the introduc- 
tion to the real story! The first two vol- 
umes of the old edition are exactly like the 


formerly published are wholly occupied | Scbleswig-Holstein blue-books, only that 


Mr. James Harlowe, junior, was much more 
peremptory than Lord Russell. And this 
Clarissa does not take up 
the attitude in which Richardson really de- 
signs to sculpture her till after her flight 
from home, till after the rash step when, 
as she pathetically wails in her letter to 
Miss Howe, “ your Clarissa is gone off with 
aman.” Then, the delicate but respectful 
inflexibility with which she has resisted the 
mixed prayers and bullyings of the family 
league, is changed into an equally keen but 
more proud and suspicious resistance to 
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Lovelace’s gay frauds and deep scheming | mirers: —“I could, wish, if it might be 

assion. Yet even in the introduction, she | avoided without making ill-will between 
1s thrown into the attitude which Richard-| Mr. Lovelace and my executor, that the 
son thought the most characteristic of femi-| former might not be permitted to see my 
nine purity,—one of perpetual guard| corpse. But if, as he is a man very uncon- 
against masculine encroachments ; but while | trollable, and I] am nobody’s, he insist upon 
the earlier struggle is a mere test of per-| viewing her dead whom he ONCE before saw 
tinacity under almost brutal pressure, the | in a manner dead, let bis gay curiosity be 
engagement with Lovelace is one which | gratified. Let him behold, and triumph 
calls for subtlety, skill, vigilance, and the over the wretched remains of one who has 
courage of despair. | been made a victim to bis barbarous per- 

It 1s easy to criticize Richardson’s con- | fidy, but let some good person, as by my 
ception of a paragon of feminine excellence | desire, give him a paper while he is view- 
in Clarissa. Her notion of purity is clearly ing the ghastly — tacle, containing these 
legal, her humility is far from genuine; she few words only, ‘ Gay, cruel heart! Behold 
is evidently as conscious as her biographer here the remains of the once ruined yet 
that she is a spectacle for angels and for | now happy Clarissa Harlowe! See what 
men, and her demure saintship, when she | thou thyself must quickly be, and Re- 
devotes herself with almost the relish of an| PENT!’ Yet to show that I die in perfect 
epicure to dying in the way that may heap charity with all the world, I do most sin- 
the most glowing coals of fire on her per- cerely forgive Mr. Lovelace the wrongs he 
secutors’ heads, though never without a/ has done me.” That is, she forgives him in 
certain transparent beauty and sweetness, | the sense of reserving to herself the com- 
is still full of didactic triumph. Then, in| plete monopoly of wounding him by verbal 
spite of the real sweetness, there is a drop taunis and stings, posthumous or otherwise. 
of feminine venom, of which Richardson | That privilege, even though it require litle 
himself is scarcely aware, at the bottom of theatric arrangements over her coflin, she 
Clarissa’s character from beginning to end. | cannot give up. But all this is only criti- 
In her very first letter, before her sister | cism on Richardson’s conception of feminine 
Arabella has begun her malignities, Clarissa | perfection, not on the picture of Clarirsa, 
dissects the vanities and radical vulgarity which is studied with absolute consistency 
of her sister’s mind to her friend Miss Howe and wonderful nicety throughout. She is 
with the most unflinching hand. And at} brought up to think herself the centre of 
the very last, though she professes tq have | the universe, — grandfather, father, moth- 
forgiven all her enemies, she launches little | er, uncles, brother and sister, servants, 
poisoned arrows at them in her pious will every one bowing down before her, even 
and farewell letters which render the title as a child, as the sheaves of Joseph’s breth- 
so often applied to her of “divine lady ”, ren bowed in his dream towards his own 
not a little amusing. This, for instance, sheaf. Her “friends and favourers,” as in 
is the red-hot coal she bequeatis to her | the time of her adversity she writes to Dr. 
sister’s maid, Betty, who harassed her much | Lewin, one of her principal “ favorers,” 
through the preliminary home persecution: | have a sort of right, she thinks, to know 
—“ To my sister’s maid, Betty Barnes, I the history of her trials and of her glorious 
bequeath ten pounds, to show that I resent justification. She is fully aware of all the 
not former disobligations, which I believe gifts. “Did I not,” she writes to Miss 
were owing more to the insolence of oflice | Howe, “did I not think more and deeper 
and to natural pertness than to personal than most young creatures think; did I 
ill-will” That is a pretty effectual retalia-| not weigh; did 1 not reflect ; I might per- 
tion for a saint to launch at a waiting-maid | haps have been less obstinate. Delicacy 
from the tomb. Towards her betrayer, | (may I presume to call it ?), thinking, weigh- 
Lovelace, of course something of natural ing, reflection are not blessings, —(I have 
horror might fairly be mingled with her | not found them such),—in the degree I 
Christian forgiveness, but the actual state have them. I wish I had been able in some 
of her mind seems to us to have in it more | very nice cases to have known what indif- 
of lingering spite and less of Christian for- | ference was; yet not to have my ignorance 
giveness or profound pity than the author imputable to me asa fault. Oh my dear! 
wished to delineate. The nice little dra-| the finer sensibilities, if I may suppose mine 
matic scene in which she intends her own | to be such, make not happy.” Yet in spite 
corpse shall play the most impressive part, | of all this didactic egotism in Clarissa, not 
looks to us rather more like feminine re-| unmingled with a resentment to those who 
venge than it seemed to Clarissa’s ad-| do not recognize her merit which has often 
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a touch of spite, there runs a delicacy of 
fibre — (purity meant something quite dif- 
ferent in Richardson’s day and in our own), 
—a sweet persuasiveness, and a high-bred 
feminine mettle, which fascinates us almost 
against our will. In letter after letter, vol- 
ume after volume, she is represented almost 
in the same attitude of half-affrighted, hal 
resentful feminine pride, longing to trust 
and finding no one near her to trust, think- 
ing “deeper than most young creatures 
think,” half detecting falsehood by the 
slightest and most uncertain signs, waging 
dangerous war with the most prolific and 
unscrupulous schemer ever represented in 
English fiction, and overwhelmed at last 
only to rise with keener and more statu- 
esque pride out of the struggle. The moral 
perfection Richardson attributes to Clarissa 
few modern readers will concede. Her 
family early took the right way to make 
her self-sufficient and pragmatic, and there- 
in, in spite of her natural sweetness, they 
fully succeeded. But no one can deny the 
rare delicacy of conception and finish in 
the execution of the figure, though few will 
subscribe to the sculptor’s standard of moral 
beauty. 

But if the central figure is striking, the 
secondary one is infinitely more so. Rich- 
ardson is sail to have borrowed the notion 
of Lovelace from Lothario in Rowe’s Fair 
Penitent, and Dr. Johnson asserted that the 
superiority of the great novelist lay in the 
more effectual rendering of Lovelace’s evil 
qualities, so that the reader loses his won- 
der at the man’s irrepressible elasticity 
and gayety in indignation and hatred. But 
this is a very false criticism — the reverse 
of the real truth. Rowe’s “ Lothario” is a 
less guilty but also a much less distinguished 
profligate than Lovelace. He is almost a 
common-place rake, with little more than a 
hint of the wonderful diablerie and shining 
qualities of Richardson’s greatest dramatic 
creation. The wonderful element in that 
creation is that though so treacherous, hard- 
hearted, selfish, cruel, fertile in plots, Rich- 
ardson never does make Lovelace hateful, 
although he never gives the slightest false 
colour of attractiveness to his vices. There 
is a strange buoyancy about him, which 
makes his various attempts to subdue his 
“dearest creature,” as he calls Clarissa, 
to his will, seem almost more like the onset 
of a leaping wave than the wickedness of a 
perverted conscience. His worst crimes 


are more like a gay demon’s wanton tricks 
than a devil’s delight in guilt. His plot- 
ting nature overflows involuntarily; there 
is the permanent exaltation of high spirits 





about him,—the temper of a man who 
sees only mischief in ruining women, and 
has never had a glimpse of the meaning of 
sin;— then there is an absolute candour 
in his treatment of himself to his friend ; 
though he will contrive any lie, however 
elaborate to effect his purpose, he palliates 
nothing in confessing himself, though he 
confesses with a levity and verve of a mind 
unable to realize the monstrous nature of 
his own guilt. His own purposes, once 
taken are so completly a law to him that 
they obliterate all moral objections; but 
then where candour does not stand in the 
way of his ends, his candour is perfect. 
Altogether a more extraordinary concep- 
tion of crimes and sins almost beyond the 
possibility of pardon springing out of a self- 
willed and mischief-making, rather than a 
diabolical spirit, was never realized. The 
man’s brilliant nature seems to dance in the 
buoyancy of its tormenting inventiveness, 
and yet his truthfulness concerning himself 
to himself never fails him, and his eye for 
moral beauty is never clouded. He seems 
driven by the mere swelling of his irresis- 
tible impulse to dishonour Clarissa, because 
he feels her so worthy of all honour ; his 
complete horror of a constraining law and 
absolute repulsion to anything like legal re- 
straint is vexed within him by her conspic- 
uous legality. The diablerie within him 
leaves him no rest till he breaks down the 
barrier. His evil is all wantonness. Rich- 
ardson assuredly did not and could not hate 
this villian, and even throws out a vague 
hope of his final penitence. The wit, 
spring, and vivacity of the character, — 
contrasting strikingly as it does with Rich- 
ardson’s formal and ceremonial style, — 
evidently endeared it to him, for the tavour- 
ite child is frequently the one most unlike 
the parents. Yet nowhere is there the 
faintest approach to embellishing his vices. 
It is the enormous surface-vitality, not the 
license, that Richardson is proud of: He 
makes Miss Howe in one of her lively 
letters draw this happy conjectural sketch 
of Lovelace as a child, which sufficiently 
shows what Richardson intended to be the 
root of his levity and license;— “I have 
supposed Lovelace a curl-pated villain, full 
of fire, fancy, and mischief; an orchard rob- 
ber, a wall climber, a horse rider, without 
saddle or bridle, neck or nothing; a sturdy 
rogue, in short, who would kick and cuff, 
and do no right, and take no wrong of any- 
body; would get his head broke, then a 
plaster for it, or let it heal of itself; while 
he went on to do more mischief, and if not 
to get, to deserve broken bones.” It is the 
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want of any are evil motive, though with 
a complete absence of any good motive, — 
the ‘intrinsic wilfulness of Lovelace’s pur- 


poses, which cannot 
nous desire to soielcdal are not sufficient- 
ly impressionable by the wishes of others to 
be moved by pity or sympathy, — which a 
little palliates Loved iniquities to Rich- 
ardson and his readers. His evil is due to a 
sort of physical levity, to the playing of a 
gay fountain of pure self-will, that sparkles 
away in thesun, like a natural spring that 
has no responsibility for its own course. 
Nor are any of the minor figures in this 
wonderful book less completely finished. 
Though they all have their centre and unity 
in the paragon Clarissa in a manner highly 
improbable and irritating, nothing can be 
more minute than the characteristic finish 
given to each; — the obstinate, selfish, im- 
erious brother, whose intelligence is so 
inferior to his pertinacity ; the vain, spiteful 
sister, who almost enjoys her sister’s dis- 
honour, but is overwhelmed with grief at 
her death ; the weak, the fond mother, who 
dare not assert her own will to save her 
daughter; the gouty, querulous father, 


who is persuaded he is doing it all himself 


when he is the mere instrument of his son; 
the uncles, equally weak, but after so dif- 
ferent a fashion, — one with all the tender- 
ness of a soft nature, the other with all the 
bustle of a vulgar “plump soul,” as Miss 
Howe calls the retired naval officer; Miss 
Howe, again, the piquant auburn beauty, 
with her lively wit and knowledge of char- 


ve up their own tyran- 
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acter, and her ingrained impertinence to all 
who attempt any control over her except 
Clarissa ; , ot her mother, who in spite of 
her own vulgar vanity and stinginess is really 
wrapt up in the daughter, whose more free 
and generous nature she so profoundly ad- 
mires, —even Mr. Brand, the pompous cu- 
rate, with his string of classical quotations, 
and Joseph Leman, the semi-hypocritical 
man-servant who delights to call himself a 
“plain man,” —all are chiselled out with 
wonderful fidelity and often with a humour 
which ought to have gained Richardson a 
place with Fielding and Smollett in Thacke- 
ray’s English Humourist. 

Clarissa is a book in which the lines are 
cut so much deeper than any novelist cares 
to cut them now, the whole treatment is so 
completely the size of life, without being 
(after the first two volumes) in any degree 
dull, that though no one character except 
that of Lovelace reaches to the highest 
standard of originality, they together form a 
group impressed with the manners of the 
seventeenth century, which takes its place 
amongst those most vivid of all memories 
which we retain some vague impression of 
having derived from personal experience. 
It is a strange and somewhat quaint result 
of Richardson’s didactic design that he suc- 
ceeded in making for ever memorable a 
wanton being without any very distinct 
trace of a conscience, and gave the artistic 
triumph at least to his villain, instead of to 
the paragon of excellence whose character 
he had so painfully and minutely laboured. 
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HeEAttH oF Lonpon. — It appears from the 
gistrer-Gen- 
eral, that in the week that ended on Saturday, 
June 3, the births in London and ten other large 
towns of the United Kingdom, were 3,389 ; the 
The annual rate of mortality in 
the week in those eleven towns was 23 per 1,000 
pens living. In London the births of 969 

oys and 891 girls, in all 1,860 children, were 
registered in the week. In the corresponding 
weeks of ten years, 1855-64, the average num- 
ber, corrected for increase of population, was, 


return issued by authority of the 


deaths 2,542. 


1,871. 


The deaths registered in London were, 
1,187. 


result and that obtained by calculation. 
mortality from diarrhoea increases as is usual, 


with that disease, under summer heat; but the 


increase is not rapid ; the deaths from it in the 


; The average number for the 22d, that 
is, the corresponding week in ten years, correct- 
ed for increase of population, is 1,183. There is 
a very close agreement, therefore, between Bn 

e 


last four weeks having been 22, 25, 27 and 38. 
Its development assumes more formidable di- 
mensions at a more advanced period of the sum- 
mer ; but at any time it may be controlled by 
a due regard to the wholesome condition of 
houses and localities, and by the judicious man- 
agement of young children to whom the com- 
plaint is chiefly fatal. The deaths from typus 
in the week were 44. This disease has been 
less fatal since April. At the Royal Observa- ' 
tory, Greenwich, the mean height of the barom- 
eter in the week was 27.707 in. ‘The burome- 
| trical reading fell to 29.44 in. on Friday, and 
| rose to 29.90 in. on Saturday. The mean tem- 
perature of the air in the week was 58.3 deg., 
which is 1.7 deg. above the average of the same 
week in 50 years (as determined by Mr. Glaish- 
er). The highest day temperature was 73.8 
deg., and occurred on Monday. The lowest night 
temperature was 47.2 deg., and occurred on 
Thursday. 
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Srr Josern Paxton died on Thursday morn- 
ing, at eight o’clock. The deceased gentle- 
man was born at Milton Bryant in 1803. Early 
in life he acquired considerable celebrity as a 
Jandscape gardener. In 1851 he was knighted 
for his services in connection with the Great Ex- 
hibition. He has represented Coventry since 
1854. Though humbly born, he was still a 
young man, and in the employ of the Royal 
Horticultural society, when he attracted the at- 
tention of the lute Duke of Devonshire ; and it 
is a striking example of the opportunities which 
men of high ra.k possess of winning reputation 
that the house of Cavendish should have had a 
sensible addition made to its lustre by the judi- 
cious selection of a gardener. Under the skill 
of Paxton the wild Derbyshire region in which 
Chatsworth stands became the wonderful place 
which drew visitors from far and near, and set 
the example of that princely development of 
grounds and pleasances which now marks the 
country homes of the great English families. 
Its fountains and Italian terraces ; its rich woods 
laid out with such marvellous care ; its hot-hous- 
es, where the Victoria Regia was first compel- 
led to blossom; and the great conservatory, which 
was the precursor of the Crystal Palaces in Hyde 
Park and at Sydenham —all are now become 
familiar objects ofadmiration. But while Cl.ats- 
worth attracted the loftiest personages as_visi- 
tors, its grounds were still left freely open to the 
dense manufaturing populations close at hand, 
and Paxton used always to dwell proudly upon 
this trait in the character of “my Duke,” as he 
called him, who was willing to share with the 
humblest of his countrymen his own passion for 
flowers. When the scheme of the first Great 
Exhibition threatened to fallthrough for want 
of a suitable building, this was the man who 
stepped forward to solve the difficulty. The ar- 
chitects and the engineers had brought matters 
toa dead lock, and a great national fiasco, the 
most huiiliating thing that could happen to a 
practical people like ours, seemed imminent. 
Then Paxton came with his simple but com- 

rehensive design, and all difficulty vanished. 

The genial gardener was so clearly ard unmis- 
takeably right in what he proposed, and he had 
so many backers in every direction, that, as if 
Prospero’s wand had waved, opposition van- 





ished. The fairy structure was. erecied, and, 
as all the world well remembers, the greatest 
triumph of the Great Exhibition was loudly 
proclaimed to be the building. So strongly was 
this felt at the time that a vigorous effurt was 
made to retain it permanently wheré it stood, 
and in this Paxton, now Sir Joseph Paxton, 
strenuously joined. But the effort failed. The 
House of Commons would have the ark re- 
stored to its previous state, and there can be no 
doubt now that the House decided wisely. 
While at Kensington the Commissioners of 
1851 and the Horticutural Society are strug- 
gling with the almost hopeless difficulties of a 
garden no longer suburban and closely hemmed 
in on every side with chimneys, the old Crystal 
Palace, removed to the first slope of the Surrey 
hills, and reconstructed there amidst terraces 
and fountains and a landscape of surpassing 
beauty and extent, is a thing by itself in the 
whole world. It has cost a million and a half 
of money, but bit by bit its self-supporting char- 
acter becomes more firmly established. The 
railways are every day making it more and more 
accessible to the huge population of London. 
Music is getting reconciled to a glass and iron 
home there, and all this has been done with the 
money of the people, for their own instruction 
and recreation, mainly by Paxton. He had 
many fellow-workers, and he was not the man 
to deny any of them their share, but he was the 
foremost among them, and we best show our 
estimate ot his performance when we take for- 
eigners there to see and wonder. ‘This was 
Paxton’s “magnum opus,” and will now be his 
monument. He built several great country 
houses; he was a director of the Midland Railway, 
and engaged in other commercial and industrial 
undertakings. During the Crimean War he 
organized a Navvy Corps, which did excellent 
service in road-making and other works for the 
army. He was alsoa Member of Parliament, 
having represented Coventry, as a Liberal, 
since 1854. Sir Joseph died on Thursday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, at his house, close to the 
Crystal Palace. He had been very ill there for 
some months past, but his end came suddenly 





at last. He was not more than sixty-two years 
of age, and was a native of Bedfordshire. 
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